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In the short time he has 

been premier of the USSR, 
Malenkov has managed to 
keep people who live outside 
the Soviet Empire in quite a 
dither. It all started when he 
told his colleagues, in a prop- 
erly publicized address, that 
there were no. controversial 
issues with the United States 
or any other country which 
could not be settled peace- 
fully. Other statements in a 
similar vein have appeared 
since then in the Moscow 
press, and each one has stirred 
a stew of indecisive debate in 
the western world over what 
might be Malenkov’s motives. 

If the Russian premier hon- 
estly wants to end the Great 
Quarrel, he can make use of 
the machinery which has ex- 
isted for some time for just 
such a purpose. But this pro- 
cedure has not been fashion- 
able in the postwar years. 
Instead. we have had a sort 
of diplomacy by headline, 
which is very good for the 
sale of newspapers but does 
not seem to do much to im- 
prove international relations. 

The trouble with this meth- 
od is that nothing happens 
after the headlines have stut- 
tered out the hints and the 
winks of the mighty, and we 
are left to puzzle out for our- 
selves what connection there 
may be between the words of 
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FARRIS: From Police Court to Privy Council (Page 21) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
the statesmen and their expenditures 
on irmaments. Malenkov tells Pravda 
tha! Russia wants to live in peace with 
the West; reporters question Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 
Fiscnhower, and they too are eager 
for peaceful agreement. Then, after 
9 appropriate amount of solemn 
editorial comment, the whole thing is 
for-otten. 
|; only part of the goodwill indi- 
cau d to the newspaper reporters 

d its way into diplomatic chan- 
el.. the leaders of the great nations 
might be able to get down to the 
ob of practical discussion. But the 
proiessed friendship must flower be- 

| the headlines. 

So we cannot get too excited over 
Maenkov’s good intentions as_ re- 
ported by Pravda. We can welcome 
nis kind words, but that is about all 

we see the words translated 
nto action. We would be very ex- 
cited, for example, if we knew that 
the Russian premier had called in 
Molotov and said: “Look here, 
Vyacheslav, let’s get straightened out 
with the West. As a start, tell those 
irizger-happy guards to cut out their 
nonsense along the borders. And when 
weve got the whole deal on its way, 
well break the news to the papers.” 


Death of a Queen 


i WHEN Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent announced in the House of 
Commons that Queen Mary had died, 
there was an audible sigh as the par- 
liamentarians forgot their differences 
and remembered only the great and 
good woman whose life had just end- 
ed. It was a sigh of sorrow, and it 
could be heard all across the coun- 
try, and around the world. There 
were few who did not have a sense 
of personal and tragic loss. 
lo many of us she was a symbol 
of what a Queen should be; regal in 
ippearance, thought and action. To 
ers of us, she was a Royal Person; 
she had worked for us, hard and long; 
hid visited us during times of trouble 
danger; had taken a personal in- 
terest in our welfare when we were 
so diers and she was our Colonel; had 
shown in a hundred thoughtful ways 
thit hers was a life of service to her 
country and her people in all the far 
ces of the earth. 
ler life enriched the symbol that 
he Crown—a word that embraces 
lagnificent tradition of social or- 
der, justice, responsible government 
respect between peoples. And in 
vorld at sixes and sevens, that tra- 
on is the greatest support of free- 
1 in the present and a matchless 
¢ irantee for the future. 


lx Collectors 


O, DETAILS about taxes keep popping 
up, and we can’t resist the re- 
ing. The Winnipeg Tribune notes 
t Section 109 of the Income Tax 
gives the income tax people the 
il power to ask someone to collect 
ix bill for them, and if he fails, the 

¢ ‘lector himself becomes liable for 

debt. An employer who receives 
egistered letter from the tax branch 
lering him to collect the required 
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levy from an employee’s wages must 
take out the necessary money or pay 
the bill himself. 

Revenue Minister McCann, if he 
was feeling particularly churlish, could 
set one half of the population to col- 
lecting income tax from the other— 
and he couldn’t lose, whatever hap- 
pened. It is not likely he is contem- 
plating such action, however, because 
he is going to be busy for a while 
with an election campaign. 


Home for a Theatre 


% THOR ARNGRIM and Stuart Baker 
are two young men looking for a 
good home in Vancouver for a healthy 
youngster. They are the founders 





have financed Totem in the past have 
come from Easterners impressed by 
our record.” 

“We will not leave Vancouver un- 
til we have given this ‘last-ditch’ plan 
every chance,” Mr. Arngrim said. “We 
have tried private business deals, but 
these haven't worked out. We need 
$160,000, so now the Totem Theatre 
Society is selling memberships for $15 
per person $5 membership costs 
and a $10 debenture which carries 
One vote in the Society. Officers will 
be elected at the first general meeting 
in June. All funds will be handled 
by the Montreal Trust ¢ ompany.” 

Totem Theatre played its first 8- 
week season in 1951, in the outdoor 
bowl at Ambleside Park in West Van- 


THOR ARNGRIM and STUART BAKER: Looking for a home. 


and producers of Totem Theatre, a 
professional stage venture which has 
won the favor of audiences in Van- 
couver and which recently began its 
second non-stop year ot presentation 
in the arena style. Totem will be 
homeless after May 31, because the 
lease on the buiding used by the 
Theatre will run out on that date and 
will not be renewed. 

“The theatre operation has always 
been successful, from both the artistic 
and dollar-and-cents viewpoints,” Mr. 
Baker told us. “But now the company 
will have to disband if we cannot find 
a place to carry on operations. What 
we've done now is to form a Totem 
Theatre Society to raise funds—invest- 
ments rather than donations—to build, 
buy and own a theatre building which 
will be leased to Totem. We have the 
company and the audiences, and we 
hope this will be the way to have a 
home for them. Strangely enough, 
75 per cent of the investments which 


couver. It was so successful that the 
young impressarios (Baker is 26 now, 
and Arngrim 24) decided to make it 
a full-time venture, and they went 
about the job in a businesslike way. 
“A theatre must hold its head nicely 
above water if it’s going to do better 
things for its artists and its public,” 
Mr. Baker said. “A year ago, we said 
we were learning to walk before try- 
ing to run. The policy of gradual 
development naid off. Now, of course, 
we have an entirely different set of 
circumstances, but more than ever 
the proposition must justify itself— 
and we think it will.” 


Adventure and TV 


8 PARENTS of a Toronto youngster 
put in a frantic call for police 
assistance when they could not find 
their son, who had been watching a 
television program when they last 
saw him. After a while, they checked 


back and found the screen still alive 
but the child gone. 

Several hours later, police found 
the young wanderer some distance 
from his home. He was examining the 
contents of a garbage can. A psy- 
chologist might be able to reach some 
profound conclusions about the rela- 
tionship of garbage cans to TV pro- 
grams, but we prefer to think the can 
was only an incident in a satisfying 
personal adventure. 


In Another World 
y HUMAN BEINGS got a _ quick 
e 


glimpse the other day of another 
little world, a microcosm inhabited 
by creatures who, at first glance, could 
be mistaken for men and women. 
\pparently these creatures can mate 
and reproduce, because their little 
world has existed for quite some time, 
but what purpose they serve in 
Nature’s scheme of things no one has 
yet discovered. What they spend they 
have not earned, nothing they buy 
have they helped to make, nothing 
they say has any meaning, nothing 
they do has any substance, and the 
suin of their contribution to 
a zero. 

The glimpse into this other world 
came in a dispatch from Copenhagen 
It told of a creature named Countess 
Irene Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, who claimed 
to be the originator of a fashion, pop- 
ular among a species of female in 
Paris this spring, of putting live mice 
in the transparent heels of plastic 
slippers. 

“It was such a darling little mouse 
and it was the pet of everyone at the 
ball,” the Countess said. “I kept it 
in my shoe heel for about 30 min- 
utes”. 

[This achievement may win the 
Countess immortality in her own little 
world, although there undoubtedly 
will be others who, seeking to share 
the fame, will dispute her claim to 
such a brilliant bit of original and 
important thinking. 


life is 


Smearing Mr. Pearson 


# WE WERE surprised to learn, the 
other day, that External Affairs 
Minister Pearson is considered by 
some people in the United States to 
be a pretty shady character who pro- 
bably has been mixed up in all sorts 
of subversive goings-on. For instance, 
when the early voting on a new 
secretary-general for the United Na- 
tions was taking place, the Chicago 
Tribune did quite a handsome job, 
first of smearing Mr. Pearson and 
then of using him as an excuse to 
take a whack at President Eisenhower 
and the head of the U.S. delegation 
to the UN, Cabot Lodge. 

The incident provided an interest- 
ing example of the disreputable tech- 
nique of th 
school in the United States. The 


“learned” that Mr. 


e slander-bv-association 


Tribune first 
Pearson was “involved in secret testi- 
mony given to the Senate internal 
security sub-committee by Elizabeth 
Bentley, wartime director of a Soviet 
espionage apparatus.” After planting 
the idea that Mr. Pearson was practi- 
cally a Soviet agent, the Tribune goes 
on to tie him to President Eisenhower 
and Mr Lodge “Authoritative 
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sources disclosed that congression- 
al representatives presented Miss 
Bentley's secret testimony involving 


Pearson not only to Lodge but to a 


representative otf President Eisen- 
hower. The same sources said that 
Lodge acted on instructions from the 
President when he voted for Pear- 
son.” 

McCormick, the owner of the 7ri- 
hune, detests Britain and still consi- 
ders Canada a British colony: he 


fears men like Lodge because of their 
intellectual superiority; he 
the President 
thinks that not all the people who 
live the United States 
thieves. beggars and Com- 
munists. His way of getting back at 


the things and the persons he detests 


resents 
Eisenhower because 
outside are 


rogues, 


and fears is to load his news columns 


with slanderous inference or undi- 
luted muck. 

Mr. Pearson will be more amused 
than annoved bv the’ Tribune's 


smears, but he probably realizes that, 
were he an American diplomat, his 
whole life would unde! 
That the result of 
what some newspaper “learned” from 


“authoritative” 


now be SUS- 


picion would be 
(but anonymous ) 


sources about “secret testimony.” His 
career could be wrecked without any 
direct or formal charge ever being 
made, and he would be the victim of 
find it 


cultivate the evil growths of suspicion 


calculating who easy to 


men 


and hate among people who live in a 


hothouse of fear 


Disposition of Planes 


*] THERE HAVE been some gloomy 
and terrifving things said recently 
about the state of Canada’s air de- 
fences. One gets the impression that 
t only airplanes we have are rickety 
Id things held together with postage 
stamps and >», that the Rus- 





sians could come over in hand-crank- 


ed biplanes and bomb the blazes out 


ind tha 


equipped 


of us without too much opposition, 


t the only Canadian squadrons 
to meet the Reds on equal 
terms are Over 


the sea and far away 


There undoubtedly has been a lot 
¢ mia no ' he > r > t 
of muddling in the Department of 
National Defence, but we cannot see 
how the Government can be criticized 


r its trained, well-equipped 





to the NATO bases in 
can be argued that we 
should have many more fighter planes 


the money we have spent, but it is 


lifficult to question the allocation of 
the aircraft we have 

It is matter of making the best 
lispos tion of the forces available to 
s. A fighter wing in Europe at this 
ne has a great deal more meaning, 
s a deterrent to aggression, than the 
me torce would have if it were scat- 
‘red across the expanses of ¢ anada, 
yr concentrated in one province. For 
yur first squadrons, there could be no 
choice but Europe, where the North 
Atlantic nations have been trving to 


build up enough armed strength to 
discourage any offensive ambitions 
the Communists may have. With our 
commitment to NATO fulfilled, we 
can go more swiftly about the job of 
outfitting air squadrons in Canada. 


Because our land area is great and 
our population small, it is doubtful if 
we can achieve anything like a tight 
air defence. We do not have the hu- 
man and financial resources to build 
and man the vast number of aircraft 
which would be required. We can 
construct a partial defence, one strong 
enough to make an enemy ponder be- 
fore attacking us. In the meantime, 
we are giving the Russians much 
more cause to ponder with our fight- 
ing planes in Europe, as one part of 
a great and growing than we 
would with the same planes here. 


force, 


Britain on the Tilt 
is tilting, according to 


i BRITAIN 
Prot. J. A. Stears, president of 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
who says that southeast England is 
sinking while Scotland gets higher. He 
is inclined to blame it all on the con- 
tinued retreat of the Ice Cap, which is 
accompanied not only by a lift of 
lands to the north and a lowering to 
the south but by a gradual rise in sea 
levels, due to the melting of glaciers. 
The tilt is a slow process, to be sure, 
averaging about two millimetres a 
year. But we expect the Scottish Na- 
tionalists to make a big thing of it; 
and undoubtedly they will abandon 
any plans to monkey about with heavy 
objects like Coronation stones, being 
reluctant to remove any ballast from 
the south. 


Busy Violinist 


2 NOT MANY solo. violinists can 
attract enough cash customers to 
fill the concert halls whenever they 
play, but the few who have this ability 
are busy peonle indeed. One of them 
is Isaac Stern. When we visited him, 
he was rehearsing strenuously for his 
second sell-out concert of the year 
in Toronto. “It’s very gratifying, ot 
told us, as he ‘put his 
violin down, “particularly as I was 
here a month That might even 


I can't be certain 


course,” he 


ago. 
be the 
about these things. You tend to make 
the explanations fit the after- 
wards. If it had been a poor house, 
| probably would have blamed it on 


reason; Vou 


facts 


having played two concerts too close 
together.” 

It isn’t likely he'll be in Canada 
again this year. He came to Toronto 
after playing in Milwaukee and Chica- 
go. After Toronto, he was to fly to 
Pittsburgh and then on to Hollywood. 

that he 
2'2 million miles since he be- 


gan his 


He estimated has covered 
about 
career 17 


concert vears ago, 


when he was a 15-year-old prodigy. 
“It's wearing but intensely satisfy- 

know it’s the kind 

of thing that has been said thousands 


ing,” he said. “I 


but music really does 
And 


audiences are much the same; their 


of times before, 
sneak an international language. 


expressions are the same when they 
are enjoying the music, and they all 
look equally bored when they’re not”. 

Stern, now a pudgy little man (5 


feet 6 inches tall) with an engaging 
grin, was born in Russia, moved to the 
United States with his parents when he 
was ten months old, and has never 
been back to the country of his birth 
despite all his extensive travelling. He 
current tour this month 
hopes to rest for three 


closes his 
and then 


ISAAC STERN: 


months, before starting another tour. 


“I have an exhausting schedule 
booked for the future. In August | 


play at the Edinburgh Festival, thence 
to London, Paris, Holland, Israel and 
back to America. I just have to rest 
every now and then. I have to stop 
and think about how best to interpret 
my music. I have a reputation tor 
playing simply and sincerely and | 
want to keep it that way.” 

He ran a gentle finger along the 
singing curves of the violin. “So much 
power and beauty in one small instru- 
ment, so much music waiting to be 
heard,” he said. almost in a whisper. 


Election Tactics 


s FACTICIANS of the Liberal Party 
are using a couple of time-hon- 
ored procedures in their preparations 
for a federal election: split the 
enemy's strength, and get him to waste 
that strength in dispersed attacks. 


Particularly in Ontario, a 
effort is being made to cast doubt on 
the quality of George Drew’s leader- 
ship of the federal Progressive Con- 
Ontario’s Premier Frost, 
iccording to the Liberals, would make 
Mr. Drew, 
the 
the 


strong 


Sservalives 


a much better leader than 
and would attract many more of 
undecided voters all 


count! y. 


across 


Mr. Frost, in a prompt, firm state- 
ment, denied having any desire or in- 
tention to enter federal politics. On- 
tario, he said, was enough of a job 
for him. But the Liberals, sensing 
they might have a good thing, have 
kept on talking as if Mr. Drew would 
be dropped by his party at any 
moment. They have not explained, 


however, why they would like to see 
their opponents with a popular le. de; 
instead of a supposedly unpop ilar 
one. 

Meanwhile, members of the | ed- 
eral Government are issuing (hal- 
lenges to the Opposition to fight the 
election on all sorts of issues, exept 


Yaa 





Simplicity and sincerity 


the big issue which the Opposition 
obviously favors: Government waste 
extravagance and lack of responsi- 
bility. 

The Liberals will be skilful indeed 
if they can maneouvre Mr. Drew ind 
the others into directing their major 
attack against any other part of the 
Government record than the expensive 
bumbling in the Department of Na- 
tional Defence. There is the Gov 
ment’s most sensitive spot — a sensi- 
tivity revealed by the speed and bitte! 
ness with which the defenders react 
to any probing by the Opposit 
There the defenders are in their most 
exposed position, with little op 
tunity to strengthen or withdraw as 
long as the Opposition’s pressure 1s 
maintained. An attempt to divert 
attention to some other part of the 
battlefield is therefore a logical ta.‘tc 


Personal 


& UNDOUBTEDLY 
versial person 
monwealth’s Prime 
Daniel F. Malan of the Union 
South Africa. Because there h 
been so many conflicting interpr 
tions of his policies, we invited 

Malan to give his own version to ‘ 
nadians. He accepted the invital 
and he gives his ideas in an article 
page 7. We disagree with Dr. Ma 
on several points (they will be 

cussed in The Front Page, from 
to time) but we cannot deny that 
has presented a plausible argum 
for the tack he has taken in S 
Africa where, incidentally, th: 
will be a general election on Ap 
15. Dr. Malan faces no opposition 
his own constituency. 
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L, al to Royalty 


oW ME to point out to reader 
gstone that distorted thinking 
re) ive to the Royal Family is fre- 
‘ly indulged in by _ individuals 
W are blinded by the delights of 
\{.‘-rialism. When he writes about 
enorant past” in connection with 
t lonarchy, he would do well to 
fic -t his thoughts toward himself 
is OWN ignorant present. 
1 savage world that recognizes 
) Force and possession of worldly 
rocs as being of importance, it is 
iraging to find people everywhere 
loowing to the British Royal Family 
fc iidance in the art of living. 
\ollars, Pounds, Roubles or Yen 
cunnot buy their heritage and way of 
Neither Canada nor the USS. 
could breed a woman of the late 
Queen Mary’s calibre. That indefin- 
something which we call breed- 
ing. a thing so conspicuously absent 
in the Dollar Almighty world, is one 


of the things the British people will 
be cheering on Coronation Day. An- 
other will be the Royal Family’s in- 


born sense of duty, that onerous duty 
which reader Livingstone would 
no doubt shrink... 

Why should the manufacture of 
Coronation wares occasion such an 
outerv? Do not the same manufac- 

s commercialize Christmas? Do 
they not cheapen Easter? Do they not 
seize avidly upon, and exploit, the 

feelings of people by promoting 
idiotic things as Mother’s Day? 

c demands that we see these ac- 

ties in their correct perspective. It 

s wrong for manufacturers to ex- 

the Coronation then it follows 

it Is wrong to commercialize 
Christmas or any other religious 
val. When Canada ceases to be 
dled with sentiment” . . . then 
the time arrive for merciless ex- 
tation and a descent into the 


kness. 


onto RAYMOND VARELA 


WONDER who lifted the stone from 
ler which the author of “Royal 
sense” (March 28) crawled! _ 
\s the gentle Quaker lady said to 
truck driver after he had backed 
her dazzling new car and crum- 
the fender, “I hope when thee 
home tonight, thy mother bites 


Hope, Ont. D. G. STUART 


LOW ME first to congratulate you 
ie article on Education Week- 
especially the concluding para- 

N—in your issue of March 28. 


1 the other hand, while admitting 

man’s right to his own opinion, 
rather surprised that you should 
wasted space on the scurrilous 
nonsensical letter of your cor- 
yndent whose letter appeared un- 
he caption “Royal Nonsense.” 
0 say that “democracy can only 
h its fullest flower in a republic” 
ates complete ignorance of real 
ocracy. Could it be that such 
rance is the result of the modern 
i Of education as outlined in your 
cle mentioned above? 


toria, BC. JOHN L. PUDNEY 
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Deputy Minister Attacks Writer 


DEAR MR. STEVENSON: In your 
column entitled “Ottawa Letter” in 
SATURDAY NIGHT of March 14, you 
make the following statement: 

“In the sessions of the Select 
Committee on Defence Expendi- 
tures, the persistent efforts of its 
Chairman, Mr. Croll, and _ his 


henchmen to smother damaging 
evidence of governmental waste 


and mismanagement has not avail- 
ed to prevent the opposition mem- 
bers from unearthing some very 
damning material to sustain their 
case. They are now licking their 
chops over some candid reports by 
important officials, and their se- 
verity can be gauged by the fol- 
lowing two quotations: 


“ ‘However, I could not fail to 
be impressed by the fact that for 
such a tremendous administrative 
machine there appears to be very 
little fighting strength’, and ‘a high 
percentage of the construction and 
other contracts were awarded on a 
cost plus basis, which the depart- 
ment itself has declared to be 
wasteful, inefficient. and an incen- 
tive to extravagance.’ ” 

It is very distressing when rep- 
utable journalists mislead the pub- 
lic, either through distortion or fail- 
ure to take the trouble to ascertain 
the facts. 

In your first quotation you may 
have some special knowledge not 
in my possession, but to describe 
the author of these remarks as “an 
important official” is stretching the 
truth beyond the breaking point. 

With regard to the second quo 
tation, its author is Arthur Blakely 
of the Montreal Gazette writing in 
that paper under date of February 
27. So far as I am aware, the gov- 
ernment has not, as yet, appointed 
Mr. Blakely to any important office 
Ottawa C. M. DRwurRyY 
Deputy Minister of National De- 
fence 


Colossal Conceit 


THE CONCLUDING paragraph on Art 
by Paul Duval (March 21) leaves one 
positively gasping at its colossal con- 
ceit: “The business of ART to reveal 
something of the personality of the 
artist!” 

Ye gods! Who cares one single 
solitary, hoot about the personality of 
the artist; even when he happens to 
be a real one and not a perpetrato! 
of atrocities? 

It is time these fakirs realize that 
their personalities don't matte! a 
tinker’s curse to anyone but them- 
selves. 


Ottawa ISABEL BoaG 


DEAR MR. DRURY: You are the 
latest of a line of individuals rang- 
ing downwards from the late Lord 
Bennett and the late Mr. Macken- 
zie King, who have been “distres- 
sed” by my writings and I can only 
regard your distress over my repu- 
tation as a piece of 
condescension. 

In respect to such strictures upon 
my work as yours I have always 
followed the maxim adopted by 
Disraeli in his dealings with women 
—“Never complain, never ex- 
plain.” But I will depart from it te 
the extent of referring you to the 
story written by Mr. Richard Jack- 
son in the Ottawa Journal of March 
16 and the admissions of the 
Prime Minister on the same day, 
which seems a complete answer to 
your charges about distortion and 
misleading the public. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 


childish 


Ottawa 


EDITOR'S NOTE Any validity Mr 
Drury’s argument might have had was 
desiroyed by discovery of the Mac- 
nal) report. But in any case, Mr. Dru- 
ry’s letter to Mr. Stevenson is a rep- 
rehensible violation of the tradition 
that civil servants must 
political impartiality. It is not his 


preserve 


business to emerge as a partisan de- 
fender of the Government against 
charges concerning the efficiency of 
its administration. Such a defence is 
the job of the political head of the De- 
Mr. Claxton. Mr. Drury’s 
job is to attempt to carry out, as effi- 


partment, 


ciently as possible, the policies pre- 
scribed by Parliament and without 
comment, he being a civil servant, 
not an elected representative. The 1m- 
maturity of the Deputy Minister's con- 
ception of his role will not strengthen 
public confidence in the administra- 
tion of his Department. If Mr. Drury 
wishes to debate in public the virtues 
or sins of the Government, his first 
' 


ep should be to remove himself 


s 


from the Government's payroll 


World of Fantasy 


I AM sure you echoed the thoughts 
of many people when vou undertook 
to draw attention to the ridiculousness 
of the ballet people attempting to 
interpret the thoughts and actions of a 
great detective by their idiotic gvra 
tions around a theatre stage 

Children in their world of fantasy 
are usually delightful in much of their 
play as they 

ts thev play, but 


L 
imaginations, the Pp irl 


really live, in_ their 


t 
when adults seek in the ballet to 
interpret something thev cannot in 
erpret, it just becomes another leg 
show. 
Hensall, Ont. H. ALLGoop 


Sense and Nonsense 


about these Social 
about _ the 


I WONDER 


Crediters. I wonder 


combination of so much sense and so 


much nonsense in one and the same 
people. 

They speak of “Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty’—which is right; and 
they relate purchasing power to con- 
sumers’ goods only—which is wrong 
Did it never occur to them that it 
dcesn’t matter, whether this purchas- 
ing power (read: money received) is 


spent for consumers’ goods or in- 
vestments, as long as it 1s spent? 


They speak of the people that have 
lost any control over the monetary 
system—which is right; and they don’t 
realize that the miracle of a whole- 
some economy is as simple as that 
to enforce that he who has started a 
deal and received money for his trade, 
has to complete the deal by spending 
this very money for anything he likes: 
consumers’ goods or investments. 


They request recovery of control 
over the monetary system—which is 
but do they realize that any 
former 
? 


logica!; 
monetary system splits the 
barter into halves: sale and purchase 
And that only by 


halves, viz. the sale and the purchase, 


no } } 
executin dpotn 





1 


he deal will be completed. leaving n 
the deal will De completed, leaving n¢ 


room or necessity [fol i nationa 


dividend? 


Philadelphia, Pa ALLAN K. DEEDS 


This Creature 


WHO IS THIS sneering, cynical, snip- 
ing Canadian who writes “The Cana- 
dian Creature” in SatuRDAY NIGHT 
March 21 issue and recently a book 
“The Incredible Cana i 
ible to the author), t ¢ 
Prime Minister and builder of I 
da, Sir John A. Macdonald as a 
drunken comedian and our more re- 
cently honored Prime Minister W 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King as 


chameleon pretending to be a states- 


(incred- 





> 


man. 
He admits 


reached nationhood but only in this 


Canada has recen 


generation. He thinks because 





only recently discovered this himse 


Canadians. How 


that this is true of a 





little credence he gives to me 


who fought for our 


Government in 183 
Lower Canada and Wil 
Mackenzie in Upper ¢ 
the latter's grandson William Lyon 
Mackenzie King who obtained for 


us, during his two decades of gover 





ment, complete national status that 
we now enjov. This was no accident 
but the achievement of our honored 


and revered statesmen 


HaRoOLD Brown, M.D 


Vance ver 


1 ehicle of Justice 


YOU ARE to be commendec ( 
vour lead editorial in the March 14 
ssue. Law is merely the vehicle « 
\ Streets 

Ou hteous SIS ce y e 
© T n s deb \ % s \ c 
( f we cknowleds society's 
equ compe x obligat ‘ this 
case toward the wrong mprisoned 
Vont M. S. GREENE 
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B. DANIEL F. MALAN 


3 iT HAS been our endeavor to ex- 
lain our complex problems to 
the outside world, and regardless of 
the great difficulties which distance 
differing conditions place in the 
of understanding, we shall persist 
his endeavor. However much our 
views may at times seem to differ from 
t of others, we are at all times 
mindful of them and most anxious 
that they should be well informed. 
that is the general position. In 
addition there are special reasons for 
wishing to have the understanding of 
Canadians. Canada is a nation which 
has always been held in the highest 
regard by South Africans. Both our 
countries share the same basic ideas 
lite, represented by the West 
Furopean Christian civilization; both 
members of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, and there is much that is 
common in the historical development 
each of them. 

In South Africa, as in Canada, our 
shite population springs mainly from 
two different European sources. In 

same way as you have done, we 

sought harmony along the path 

tolerance and mutual respect rather 

by the attempted domination of 

. group by the other. Thus French 

English are heard in your Parlia- 

t in Ottawa as Afrikaans and 

ish are heard in our Parliament 

ape Town. Likewise the highest 

tions in both countries are shared 

nembers of the two groups, and 

nations are spiritually richer be- 

se of the interaction of the two 

res within them. 

our common membership of the 

{ snmonwealth, and in our attitude 

rd that free and independent com- 

tv of states, there is a clear in- 

ion of our similarity in national 

opment and outlook. We both 

ve, I think, that the strength of 

bs Commonwealth can best be as- 

d by the absolute freedom of its 

idual members, and in the realiza- 

: and formulation of this concep- 

t Mr. King and General Hertzog 
ed a leading part. 

here have recently been great 

ges in’ the Commonwealth. 

ind has left it. Burma has become 

<epublic outside it, and Egypt is 

laps further from it today than be- 

This was the situation which 

ted when I attended the Prime 

usters’ Conference in London in 

’ to discuss the new position of 

lntia. Because of these changes I 

ntion, the impression was being 


\ 


iar febathseatannas nee cee 
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Charting the Course 
For South Africa 


created that the Commonwealth was 
disintegrating and that it was no 
longer a powerful force in world 
affairs. This was one of the main 
reasons for agreeing to the creation 
of that formula at the conference 
which allowed India to remain a full 
member of the Commonwealth and 
at the same time to be a Republic. 
This decision was of the greatest im- 
portance in removing the impression 
that the Commonwealth was _ col- 
lapsing. 

In South Africa (and this is one res- 
pect in which we differ from you) 
there is a strong feeling among a great 
number of our people for the creation 
of a Republic. You must remember 
that two of the constituent parts of 
South Africa have already in their his- 
tory been free and independent Repub- 
lics, and my Party believes that a 
Republican form of Government is 
best suited for the circumstances of 
South Africa. However, there will be 
no steps toward proclaiming a Re- 
public unless and until a specific and 
clear mandate to that effect has been 
asked and obtained from the elect- 
orate 

A Republic, in other words, must 
be based on the broad will of 
the people. Moreover, a Republic 
must come into being on its own 
merits alone and never as a result of 
any kind of anti-British feeling. That 
is the only basis on which real unity 
can be obtained in South Africa and 
a divided loyalty abolished. 


x THE FORMULA has been created 

for the membership of a Republic 
in the Commonwealth, and provided 
there is no interference in our affairs or 
with our right of seif-determination, 
we wish to remain associated with that 
special circle of sister nations. 

Since the Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of 1949 there has been another 
significant development in the Com- 
monwealth. At about the time the 
Gold Coast was given its new con- 
stitution, the British Secretary for 
Colonial Affairs stated that it was 
Britain’s policy to convert all her 
colonies into dominions and to make 
them full members of the Common- 
wealth. 

I have the most serious doubts 
about the wisdom of placing power, 
as it has been done in the Gold Coast, 
in the hands of an almost completely 
illiterate people who have only just 
emerged, if they have emerged, from 
barbarism. Democracy is a good 
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thing, but the history of this last 
generation has proved clearly that it 
cannot be applied indiscriminately to 
every people at every possible stage 
of development and level of civiliza- 
tion. To my mind the effect of giving 
the right to vote to African people 
who are not ready for it must mean 
a relapse into barbarism, a chaotic 
condition that must give rise to a 
dictatorship, or what is more likely 
to a combination of a dictatorship 
and barbarism. 

The original members of the Com- 
monwealth have much in common, 
and it is clear why they chose to co- 
operate in the past and why they 
should continue to do so in the 
future. But if the Gold Coast pattern 
is extended and the statement of the 
Colonial Secretary fulfilled, there will 
be no, or very little. common interest 
and, in my view, the Commonwealth 
will be gravely imperilled. 

Remarks I have from time to time 
made on this subject have been con- 
strued as interference in Britain’s 
colonial affairs. South Africa has no 
wish to interfere in the affairs of 
others, just as she expects others to 
refrain from Interfering in hers: but 
in a matter such as this, which affects 
the whole basis of the Commonwealth, 
evervV member of the Commonwealth 
is entitled to, and I believe should, 
make its views known. In addition, 
of course, the Union is vitally in- 
terested in the nature of the deveiop- 
ment of Africa as a whole. 

Africa is the most important part 
of the world still remaining un- 
developed, and today the eves of the 


t 


world are upon it. It lies between East 
and West, and what happens within 
it will strongly influence the whole 
course of history. In the supply of 
food and raw materials Africa has 
become indispensable, and the direc- 
tion which its development takes will 
be an important factor in determining 
the future of international affairs 


South Africa, as the most advanced 
part of the sub-continent, has often 
been called upon to provide leadership. 


’ We are anxious to provide it, as long 


as it is always understood that leader- 
ship means nothing more than leader- 
ship in co-operation. By that I mean 
providing the initiative for a joint 
approach to the many problems which 
are common to us all. We have no 
desire for any other form of leader- 
ship. That is our policy. In so far 
as co-operation is concerned, much 
has already been done. In recent vears 
for instance, conferences attend- 
ed by representatives of the various 
southern African states have had most 
fruitful discussions on matters such as 
human and animal diseases, soil con- 
servation, pest control, igriculture, 
housing, communications and defence 
In these talks the Union has had an 
important, if not a leading, part 


G I HAVE great faith in the future of 





= Africa and of our people: how 
could it be otherwise when I look back 
and see the enormous difficulties 
have already been overcome and 
amazing things that have already been 
ichieved? Our nation has an im- 
mensely important part in realizing 
hat future: and the policy of my 
Gove nent is th she can Desf pe 
form it 1 dship d ho 
tion with the Europ ywWwers 
interests in Afric \ 
territories to the 

A fact utmos yortane 
ealizing our future Is a Satisfa ) 
adjustment the 1 tionship betweer 
the white people, whose leadership and 
example is indispensable there 1s 

be progress, and the black people 


Although this problem is common to 
I 


the whole of the sub-continent 
differs in nature and degree np 
to part South Africa 14 stance 
is In a unique positio he 
white people d the black people 
were Settling wh S nk \ oO 
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Quickly, 


TELETYPE flashes your message 


accurately, BELL 


to branch office or factory — 
across the street or across the 
i country — brings you your 


answer in black and white. If 





your business has more than 


one unit, you’ll save time with 


BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and main- 


teletype. For a demonstration, 


tained by Bell personnel, 


just call our nearest Business 


your teletype service is 


backed by all the research Office, and a Bell expert will 


enpenience Of Canmia's be glad to visit you. 
communications experts 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
extra dependability. be- 


cause 95 are in cables 


sater from interruptions 
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at approximately the same period of 


history. 

Historically South Africa is as much 
the home of the white people as it is 
of the black people, and a cardinal 
principle of our policy is that, what- 
ever else may happen, the white man’s 
home in South Africa will be safe- 
guarded. At the same time it is equally 
the home of the black people who 
differ from the whites as much as any 
two races on earth. 

Our problem is to find some way of 
reconciling the conflicting interests of 
these two groups. We do not see the 
granting of the same rights in the 
same institutions to black and white 
as a just or practicable solution. Be- 
cause of the numerical disproportion 
of over three to one, this would simply 
mean the submergence of the white 
people by a less developed people, 
and we are not prepared, any more 
than any other nation on earth, to 
commit suicide. On the other hand 
it would be unjust for us to maintain 
our position by placing limits on the 
evelopment of the black people. 

Because of this, South Africa’s 
policy is, and always has been, separa- 
tion — or what more recently has 
become known as apartheid — and, 
in fact, the vast majority of the popu- 
lation always have lived among their 
own people and they still do. Apart- 
heid seeks to ensure the continuance 
of this pattern. It does not contem- 
plate the mass movement of either 
black or white people, or the im- 
mediate placing of those who have 
already intermingled, into watertight 
compartments. It is not a detailed 
plan of operation to be applied today 
or tomorrow. It is, rather, the indica- 
tion of a direction. It charts the path 
along which future policy will en- 
deavor to take the people. We are 
at the crossroads, and this is the sign- 
post. It does not say we have reached 
our destination. There is a long way 
to go and many detours to be made, 
but the signpost says clearly what the 
main direction is. It tells each man 
that he is heading, not toward a 
mixed society, but toward a separated 
one in which he will be able to work 
out his destiny and realize to the full 
his aspirations working and living with 
and among his own people. 

In a mixed society, this would be 
impossible. Even if all the artificial 
barriers were removed, it is entirely 
unlikely that the black man would 
have full opportunity for development 
and self expression. The competition 
of the white man, already in an en- 
trenched position and supported by 
experience in business, the professions 
and the skills accumulated through the 
— would be altogether too 
strong for him. 

We earnestly desire the develop- 
ment of the black people, but we are 
not prepared to pay for it at the cost 
of our own existence as a white nation. 
But the evidence of the desire of the 
white man to uplift the black can be 
seen in the work of our churches 
among them, in the tireless efforts that 
are constantly being made by teachers, 
welfare workers, agriculturists and 
members of the Native Affairs De- 
partment; and by the ever increasing 
amounts of money that are being 
made available for services to them. 
The grant for black education, for 





instance, has increased rapidly jin 
recent years and has almost doi 5led 
since my Government came to p: wer 
in 1948. All told, Parliament mikes 
available some $70 million a yer to 
finance direct services for the B. ntu. 
and although this may not sou d 4 
very large sum to Canadians it ep- 
resents an average contributio;  y 
each white family of well over one 
hundred dollars a year. 

On your side of the world there js 
also a color problem. That is un- 
fortunate for an understanding 0: ow 
situation. It serves only to confus. the 
issue, for the only real similarity in the 
two situations is the color o! the 
people involved. In the whole 0! the 
North American continent the whites 
outnumber the blacks by ten to one 
and more; in South Africa itse!! the 
blacks outnumber the whites by more 
than three to one and in the whole of 
the sub-continent, by about sixt\ to 
one. Even if the American Nezroes 
were just emerging from primitiyeness 
they would present no threat at «ll to 
the over-all environment of western 
civilization which has been so firmly 
established in North America. And. 
in fact, because of this overwhelming 
environment and their long associa- 
tion with it, the Negroes themselves 
have, broadly speaking, the same cul- 
tural outlook and way of life as the 
whites. Compare this with our sub- 
continent, where the beach-head of 
civilization is being held by less than 
three million white people among mil- 
lions and millions of entirely different 
people most of whom have not yet 
learnt even to read or write. 

I do not wish to minimize the race 
problem which this situation creates. 
but I am convinced that if firm and 
just leadership is forthcoming it can 
be solved with fairness to all. And | 
do believe that the present immoderate 
attitude of the world toward our 
affairs is unduly exaggerating the 
problem and that it has introduced 
a most dangerous element into the 
whole situation. The emotion up- 
heaval of the last war is plainly ey dent 
in today’s international — thinking 
There is a general concern tod: to 
avoid at all costs another conf:2ra- 
tion, and understandable as this may 
be, it has led to a loss of realism) and 
perspective in the approach to un\ 
world problems, and_particula to 
those involving race relations. 

The upholders of western Ch 


civilization will not contribute to » orld 
harmony by making untimely co -es 
sions or by abdicating their lead. 4 p 
prematurely. On the contrary, 

is required in the present co! ed 


state of affairs is confidence in 
selves and in our own way ol! 
and firm and just leadership. 1 is 
what we are endeavouring to —v¢ 
South Africa. 

If necessary, we must continue 5s 
endeavour alone; but our task wo ‘ld 
be greatly simplified if we could e 
the sympathetic understanding 
pecially of our like-minded fri 
overseas. 
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URANIUM CITY is situated @ 

500 miles north-east of Edmonton, 5 

News item in the Toronto 5: 

Or approximately 400 miles no 
of Regina, Manitoba. 
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The Social Scene 





The Tattooed Lady. 


iONG ALL the forms of mass 
sochism practised by _ that 
known as man, none is quite as 
; the acquiring of tattoos. This 
tric perversion has had its de- 
since the dawn of time, and in 
| sequence it has been a tribal 
penal stigma, class ‘craze, 
sh adornment, and finally a 
affectation. Among the Maoris 
irious Hindoo sects it is still 
of caste and beauty, but among 
Western peoples it is at best a 
e indiscretion, and at worst a 
yf shame and loathing to those 
who are tattooed. It can, and 
slow a person’s social life to a 


st tattooed men or women claim 
ve been drunk when they sub- 
d their epidermis to the tattooist’s 
es. This excuse is almost as com- 
and just as specious, as that 


ned by many young women who 


their initial seduction on the 
that someone spiked the punch. 


| of us who are tattooed were in 


ssion of all our faculties but one 
the deed was done; the missing 


Neing our cOMmmon sense. 


chologists who have studied the 
ct, and have devoted as much 
tion to it as such a phenomenon 
ves, have come up with several 
es as to why outwardly normal 
‘ have themselves tattooed. They 
that the prime reason is exhibi- 
m, coupled with the idea, among 
that tattoos are a sign of male- 
This theory is fine, but it does 
\plain why tattooing is popular 
homosexuals. The second 
given is that the urge to have 
es embedded under the skin is 
sult of a guilt complex, and is 
ly a form of self-punishment. 
authorities claim that in the 
{ tattooed women the act springs 
t sexual impulse, and point to 
tic and phallic nature of many 
e tattoos to bolster their 
What sexual significance there 
learts and flowers and butterflies 
nost common feminine designs) 
lon’t sav. And none of them 
to have lowered his scientific 
o the fact that many young 
ike I was at the time, got 
d just for the hell of it. 


t 


iV, most tattooed individuals 
nbers of either the white or 

lait races, for the simple 
that ordinary tattoos do not 
up on Negroid skins. They are 
erwhelmingly Gentile, for the 
lieves tattooing to be against his 

the mark of Cain. Men and 

of the Latin races are less 
to become tattooed than Nor- 
for the habit, especially among 
S and Spaniards, has a penal 
cance dating back to the time 
felons were so marked for 
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the King and I 


identification purposes. This is also 
true of the French, yet among the 
most tattooed men in the world today 
are ex-inmates of French penal 
colonies, who tattoo each other out 
of ennui and boredom. Hitler revived 
the ani of tattooed identification, 
and all ex-concentration camp inmates 
bear a usoned number on their arms, 
while each member of the Schutz- 
Staffel was tattooed with an SS symbol 
on the underside of his upper arm. 

Among the trades and professions, 
the sea-faring man leads all others 
in the practice, and in 1908 it was 
claimed that 90 per cent of the ships’ 
companies of American warships were 
tattooed. This figure probably held 
for other navies as well, up to and 
including some ships during the last 
war, although there were more soldiers 
than sailors tattooed during World 
War Two. : 

It is claimed that 5 per cent of 
American women today are tattooed, 
and a Toronto tattoo removal special- 
ist claims, that of 3,600 patients he has 
worked on during the last five vears, 
one-third were women. A generation 
ago, a tattooist named Trixie Richard- 
son, in one year, placed 10,000 butter- 
flies, forget-me-nots and what-nots on 
women customers along the New Jer- 
sey beaches. 


504 DURING the last years of the 19th 

Century, tattooing became a 
widespread fad among the upper 
classes in Great Britain, Europe and 
the United States. Royalty is blamed 
for introducing the craze, with such 
salty naval characters as King Edward 
VII, King George and his brother 
the Duke of Clarence, Prince Walde- 
mar of Denmark, Queen Olga of 
Greece (the only woman admiral in 
the world), King Oscar of Sweden, 
and The Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia leading the way. 

At one time, all the heirs apparent 
to the British. Russian, German and 
Scandinavian crowns were 
and most of them acquired their inked 


designs of anchors. crossed flags, mer- 


tattooed, 


maids and dragons while calling at 
foreign ports, espec ily those in 


Japan. (A Japanese emperor banned 





all tattcos for the Japanese peopie. s« 
the practitioners kept their hand 
by tattooing visiting West 
King George \ and the Duke of 
Clarence both had dragons inked 1r 
their arms while serving in the | 
East aboard British warships 





he tattooing bug filtered down 


the haut monde either oug 

example or as an import into Great 
Britain from India by returning mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy The 


aa hy wom 


idea was taken up largely 
at first, who then passed 


their husbands. It soon became a form 


of mass hysteria. During its peak 


American journalist said to an English 
countess, “But how odd for a lady 
to be tattooed.” : 

The countess sniffed and said, “We 
pinch our feet like the Chinese, and 
Wear uncomfortable, 


shouldn't we emul ite the 


” 


barbaric _ steel 
corsets, why 
Indians and tattoo ourselves? 

As soon as this was re sport ed back 
to New York, there was a mad rush 
to the tattooir » parlors by members 
of U.S. Society. which was followed 
quick] y by many parvenues, social 
climbers and upth rusting members of 
the lower strata, and the craze became 
as daffy on this side of the Atlantic. 
as it was on the other. 

In 1893 the visiting Earl of Craven 
almost drowned his amazed fellow 
bathers in the pool of the New York 
Racquet Club when he appeared 
flaunting his uncovered tattoos. Ward 
{cAllister, the arbiter of the Four 
Hundred, said to the press, “It is cer- 
tainly the most vulgar and barbarous 
habit that the eccentric mind of fashion 
ever invented. It may do for an 
illiterate seaman, but not for an aris- 
tocrat.” 

McAllister was fighting for a lost 
cause, even then, and by 1897 the 
mania had spread from New York 
to Boston, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, with both sexes of the upper 
crust showing off their latest tattoos. 
Unlike their sea-faring brethren in 
the British Isles, the male American 
social leaders chose decorations such 
as three nude figures labelled, “Wealth, 
lidnetts and Prosperity” American 
women of fashion who were tattooed 
included Mrs. Jackson Gourard, Prin- 
cess Chimay, Elsie French Vander- 
bilt, and Mrs. George Cornwallis West 
(the former Lady Randolph Churchill 
mother of Winston Churchill). An 
illustration in the New York World 
of Sunday Aug. 29, 1897 shows Win- 
ston Churchill’s mother with a snake 
tattooed on her arm. 

The craze continued 11 m 
de ni but finally sifted down 
through the soci 
has oa ae among pr 
ailors, soldiers, carnival i e ple, 
other mi grant members of society. Al- 
though these people form the main 





Ciasses to where 
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class of tattooed people, there are 
still a few roval holdouts and other 
famous personalities who are walking 
exhibitions of the tattooists’ “art” 


Probably best known 
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He's Sharp! 


when protecting | his family. 
The little porcupine, unable to 
protect himself with soft quills; 
runs to his parents when danger 


threatens. The older and wiser 
one bristles out and leaves sting- 
ing reminders that he can take 
care of his family’s security. 


Your family too relies on you 
for their protection. 


If you were to die prematurely, 
your wife would need an income 
to raise and educate your family 

. and enough to keep her from 
becoming a financial burden on 
your children in her later years. 


You must have $60,000 to invest 
at 4° if you wish to provide 
your family with an interest in- 
come of $200 each month. 


With a Crown Leader and Fam- 
ily Income Benefit at age 30, you 
can create at once an estate for 
your family which will pay $200 
each month from the date of 
your death until you would have 
reached age 60, and then a cash 
payment of $10,000 imme- 
diate protection which adds up 
to $82,000 reducing to $10,000 


when you are 60 years of age. 


Expensive? Not at all. This com- 
plete plan requires a deposit of 
$25.70 each month unul you are 
ge 60; after that the monthly 
deposit will reduce to $13.40 
There is a similar plan to fit 
your family’s needs and your 
budget. Contact your Crown 
Life representative or write to 
the Crown Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 59 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
giving us your age and require- 


-~ 


ments. 





















youth named Rudolph Sironi, a New 
York violinist, died after paying a 
who through a foolish dare, feeling person $150 to remove his tattoos with 
of adventure, or a wartime psychosis a caustic solution. In 1917 Arthur 
had themselves inked with permanent Martin, a West Virginia circus man, 
pictures, are almost bound to regret had Kaiser Wilhelm’s portrait removed 


to anv lengths short of amputation 
now to have it removed. Young men, 


it if they move into a social class from his chest by extensive surgery. 
where tattoos enjoy the same status These are exceptional cases, but one 
as leprosy. Toronto woman was recently admitted 

On Jan. 24, 1923, a young man to hospital suffering from self-ad- 
named James Scanlon of Newark, N.J. ministered second degree burns afte! 
let a Pennsylvania Railroad train am- trying to remove a tattoo from her 


Was arm with an electric iron. 


It is popularly believed that tattoo 


putate his left arm because “he 
sick of looking at his tattoo”, and a 


lron Fireman oil heating” 


says Mr. H. L. Stidston, Manager, St. Regis Hotel, Winnipeg 


The installation of Iron Fireman equipment for 
efficient firing of low-cost heavy oils has cut fuel 
costs 15°,, which, says Manager Stidston, “is 
sufficient to amortize the cost of the complete 
installation in about seven years. In addition, 
there are the intangible savings resulting from 
cleanliness and a sharp reduction in the time 
required in the daily maintenance of the fire. 
The constancy of the supply of hot water and 
steam has been particularly noteworthy and 
has contributed to room comfort for our guests 


and the efficient operation of our kitchen.” 


Fires Low Cost 
Heavy Oils 


An Iron Fireman Horizontal Rotary oil burner 
handles all grades of oil (No. 6 or lighter) 
without special adjustment. You get steady, even 
firing instant response to steam demands. Ex- 
clusive Oil Volumeter keeps oil feed steady, 
regardless of changes in viscosity or temperature. 


Capacities up to 500 boiler horsepower. Write 


or wire, Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., 80 Ward Street, Dept. 44. 


Toronto, Ont., for complete information 


of Canada, 


and illustrated literature. 


dratt 


forced 
entire unit 
factory. It is 


including Sc 


AUTOMATIC FIRING EQUIPMENT 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING, POWER 





marks are permanent, but this is not so. 
H. Ohmann-Dumesnil, Professor of 
Dermatology, St. Louis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, used glycer- 
ole of papoid with good effect. In 1927 
Dr. Martin D. Shie of New York re- 
ported a successful removal technique: 
50 per cent tannic acid, followed by 
silver nitrate. Other tested and proved 
methods of removal are: surgery, 
electrolysis, salicylic acid, monochlora- 
cetic or trichloracetic acid, carbolic 
(phenol), sulphuric acid (15 
grains to 1 ounce of water), nitric 


acid 


























Oil, Gas or Oil-Gas 
Combination 


A completely integrated unn 
composed of the Iron Fireman 
Rotary oil burner (or combina- 
tion oil-gas burner if desired), 


air supply, and control panel. The 


is assembled, wired and tested at the 


designed for use with all types of boilers, 
Marine 


otch It is installed by simpl 


bolting the unit to the boiler front 


acid (concentrated), zinc chloride. 
mercuric chloride, cantharides plasier 
(with added vinegar), and zonite (a 
solution of sodium hypochlorite ) 


I don’t know what possessed | c\ 


Randolph Churchill or King Frederick 


of Denmark to get tattooed, but in ny ‘ 


case it was a combination of bravedo. 
stupidity and youthful exhibition),m. 
A sublimated guilt complex might 
have been to blame too. In any cise, 
since getting myself tattooed ‘'m 
ashamed to take off my shirt in front 
of anyone but my wife. 

There are two ways out of ‘his 
impasse, of course, but I have no 
desire to rejoin the Navy, and King- 
ship seems rather remote at the 
moment. What I'd really like to do 
is forget the whole subject, but I can't 

HuGH GAR\SER 


Letter to a Friend 


in the Bahamas 


Now all your days are given to repose 

And worship of the sun, with ritual 
oil and lotion 

Imparting to the pallid flesh a comel) 
brown. 

But tell me, does your palm tree rustle 
as it blows 


Straining forever inland from the 
Ocean, 

Tossing the wind from its luxuriant 
crown? 


I, child of the north, have seen in 
crystal glades 

Upon a frozen pane such crested palm 
trees traced 

In threads of silver, and transparent 
lakes 

Where shawled in brittle plumes the 
snowy egret wades 

On long quicksilver legs. Mine 
landscape laced 

With filigree. and edged with fronds 
and flakes. 

Yet tell me of your dazzling shore. 
the cream-lipped wave. 
dead volcano’s purple cone 

smudged on the sky, 
The cinnamon-and-turquoise  feil 
ed parakeet. 
me a branch of 
cave, 
Or choose me one of all the mo 
shells that lie 
Strewn on the sculptured sand 
neath your feet. 


The 


Break 


coral fri 


LENORE A. Pk 
oe 


Proof of the Pudding 


Britain is gradually tilting. S. E. | 


land is dropping about a foot a 


tury, and Scotland is rising.—News 


Ascendant is the kilt, 

thanks to geographic tilt, 

phenomenon I view with little we 
der: 


the land that Pict and Scot 
tried to conquer but could not 
too many English puddings ha 
put under. 
Eric Nic: 
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Letter from Montreal 


‘he Spring Show: Confusion Compounded 


@ iHIS YEAR the Montreal Museum 
S | Fine Arts holds its 70th spring 


ion of paintings and sculpture. 


jus: ‘hink— before the motor car was 
invovted, before anyone had ever 
e of Lenin, Hitler, Winston 
Ct hill or the American Way of 
Lite. there was a spring exhibition of 
painting and sclupture in Montreal! 
It mes before the first robin, it 
inuers While the days grow longer. It 
5 invariable accompaniment of 
th leak season when dirty snow is 
me!iig on Mount Royal and dirty 
sa 5 drifting in the streets, when it 
5 yossible for even the most ardent 
M ealer to discover anywhere in 


a single lovely prospect unless 

ks up toward the sky. 
lhis year on the night of the for- 
ma! opening of the Spring Show, the 
et Venus was abnormally bright 
OV the Grecian temple of art on 
SI rooke Street West. Over a 
sand souls presented cards at the 
door and the halls were so crowded 
it was impossible to see more 
than two or three of the 104 paintings 

two juries selected. 

lhose of us who returned the next 
day made our way through the halls 
with feelings that ranged from frus- 
in to sadness. There are more 
people than ever painting pictures in 
Montreal. There are so many others 


" ire genuinely interested in the 
that is being done here. Yet 
t show pleased hardly anyone, 


painters and patrons nor 
general public; nor, I venture to say, 
uries who selected the exhibits 
were hung. Under existing cire- 
tances, it would have been a 
cle if it had. 
lere, as elsewhere, the arts are 
oversial. But in this singular city 
ire not controversial as they are 
iris, New York or Rome. Social 
derations enter the scene to com- 
d confusion and in the Museum 
ierbrooke Street, the one centre 
we possess, Montreal is apt to 
itself at its most confusing. Per- 
it is nobody’s fault. But behind 
consistent failure of the Spring 
S (not necessarily to please, but 
t an anything at all) lies an ab- 
ut fascinating state of affairs. 
‘ city where public problems are 
lally solved by the expedient of 
ng their existence, where com- 
} ise between God and Mammon, 
| h and English, reactionary and 
il is the only possible formula 
vic survival, irritations and con- 
ve ed hypocrisies build up and 
der under an impassive surface. 
( Grecian temple on Sherbrooke 
( during the weeks of the Spring 
\ provides one of the few theatres 
\lontreal where these frustrated 
icts reach a focus. Everyone is 
Cis ppointed and annoyed, French 


J) S.: 


c 
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and English alike, reactionary and 
radical both, patrons, painters and 
public. 

The patrons of the Museum, who 
bear the financial responsibility for 
its maintenance, tend with a few not- 
able exceptions to be conservative. 
They love the past because it has been 
good to them; because, possibly, it is 
safer than the present. They like the 
old masters better than the new and 
are Outraged when they are consider- 
ed philistines for not admiring Picas- 
so. Indeed, some of them make the 
quaint mistake of identifying modern 
art with modern revolutionary poli- 
tics. 

At one Spring Show—I forget ex- 
actly when, but it was just after the 
war—lI saw an old gentleman in din- 
ner jacket, pince nez on a silken cord 
and an expression of flushed anger 
on his face, standing in front of an 
abstraction. “Damned Communist!” 
he muttered to his wife, who nodded 
vigorously, “this sort of thing ought 
to be stopped!” A few minutes later, 
and not so many feet away, a young 
man in tweed jacket, turtle-necked 
sweater and flannel trousers, accom- 
panied by a girl with no make-up and 
black hair pulled harshly back off 
her forehead, pointed derisively at a 
scene of lavender-shadowed snow in 
the Laurentians and said, “Some 
bleody bank president will buy that 
obscenity and hang it over his fire- 
place!” 

These are comments anyone can 
collect at a public art exhibit any- 
where. If they were not made this 
vear, in Montreal, it is only because 
all sides of the lccal controversy Over 
art have become self-conscious and 
because everyone knows that the 
hona fide Communist outdoes the 
most conservative of bank presidents 
in his insistence that art should be 
devoid of imagination. Only a few 
days ago the Communist Party offi- 
cially rebuked Picasso because his 
portrait of Stalin was not sufficiently 
“realistic.” Here in Montreal our con- 
fusions are political only in the more 
personal sense, and snobbery—intel- 
lectual, mark you, no less than social 
—is at their root. 


THE QUESTION of a two-jury sys- 
% tem of selection has been argued 
pro and con in many places. In Mont- 
real (with the exception of one disas- 
trous year when a new director was 
asked to do the selecting and, being 
sublimely ignorant of local favorites, 
rejected some painters whose work 
was always hung as a matter of 
course) two juries of artists have op- 
erated in behalf of our Spring show. 
The paintings selected by Jury 1 were 
hung in one salon, those selected by 
Jury 2 in another, and it became a 
matter of prestige within one’s group, 


a matter of loyalty to one’s own kind, 
to be in the right room. Better be 
dead than hung with the wrong 
group! Artists from out of town were 
not always aware of the sharp distinc- 
tions, and every now and then a 
fresh breath from the prairies or the 
Maritimes would appear as though by 
mistake. So with few exceptions, each 
of the two salons displayed an exhibi- 
tion, not of pictures, but of a point of 
view. 

In the salon of Jury 1 the pictures 
were as objective and comfortable as 
the photographic eye of a _peace- 
loving reproducer of nature could 
make them. Cows cropped grass, 
horses dragged sleigh-loads of logs 
across wintry landscapes, dowagers 
and debutantes sat in stiff and pas- 
sionless correctitude, blue seas broke 
tranquilly on shores that looked ideal 
for a summer vacation. In the salon 
of Jury 2 were canvasses that looked 
like the exposition of a hangover, de- 
signs derived monotonously from Pi- 
casso and even from Jackson Pollock. 
One year a prize was given to an ab- 
straction dotted with luminous paint. 
And here and there in both rooms, 
all but obscured by these respective 
definitions of mass and mutual de- 
fiance, were a few good pictures. 

For the public it was easy. If 
you didn’t know much about paint- 
ing but thought you ought to, there 
could be no doubt in which of the 
two salons you belonged. You 
simply went where your friends 
were. In the Jury 1 salon you 
cou:id be sure that almost every- 
one would be elderly and in evening 
dress and wou!'d know the forbears 
of nearly everyone else. Jn the Jury 2 
salon dinner jackets were rare and 
those that entered were viewed with 
sidelong glances of anticipation in the 
hope, frequently gratified, that their 
owners would betray their philistine 
natures by the expressions on their 


faces. 


oS BUT THIS year it wasn’t easy at 
¢ all, for nobody knew where to go. 
[he conservatives, or academicians, 
must have decided to prove that they 
were modernist libera!s at heart, for 
he 40-odd choices they made from 
what I gather were nearly 800 entries 
contained a bit of everything. On the 
other hand the supposedly radical 
jury could hardly have been more 
conservative — for modernists — and 
with their 40-odd choices from an al- 
most equal number of entries the 
confusion was compounded. 

It was still further compounded by 
the powers that be in the Museum, 
who decided to mix the selections of 
the two juries, hanging both groups in 
both salons, representational and ab- 
stract side by side. The decision was 
laudible in its recognition that art 
cannot be divided into compartments 
and that a picture is good, bad or 
mediocre regardless of the artistic 
ideology its author may happen to 
profess. But when an abstract is hung 
near the literal representation of an 
Atlantic liner, each picture more or 
less cancels the other out. 

Montreal is a strange city, marvel- 
lously adapted to compromise and 
partitions. It is a talented city, too. 
But its talents in the arts will never 
fully be realized unless patrons, public 





and the artists themselves do some 
clear thinking about the manner in 
which these general shows are to be 
presented. In the arts any form of 
compromise is fatal and there can be 
no substitute for excellence. 


HUGH MacLENNAN 


You are cordially invited to view the 
Coronation of Her Majesty Elizabeth II, 
London, England, June Second, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Fifty Three. African 
chieftains, Scottish highlanders, Aus- 
tralian bushmen, planters from the West 
Indies, Canadian businessmen will 
play a part in the spectacle. . 4 dver- 


tising Circular from Life Magazine 


And all sorts of other odd charac- 


ters. 
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(BE AN EARLY BIRD!) 


“The Trade Fair gives you a chance to 
see new lines long before they'd come 
to you by regular channels. 

We have added new items to our 


selling line, every year.” 


Buyer Report— General Merchant of Canada 


The 1953 Trade Fair is a must for alert buyers who want 


to see and buy the world’s newest merchandise. Make this z 
definite date in June. 


Buyers at the highly successful 1952 Trade Fair found 1272 


exhibitors from 29 countries showing a very wide range of 


goods. Exhibitor bookings for the 1953 Trade I 


even greater opportunities ...a buyer’s mecea! 


IMPORTANT — Write now for room reservations to: The 


Canadian 





OPERATED BY 





International Trade Fair, Exhibition Park. 
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Toronto 2-B. Ontario, 
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Concert for Cairo 


2 IN A FEW days, the peopl. of 
Egypt (those that have rad.os) 
will be listening to a special conpli- 
mentary concert broadcast to tiem 
by the Voice of America. This _on- 
cert consists of four items: a suite, 
Tel-El-Amarna, specially compose by 
Alan Hovhaness: Weber’s Con-ert- 
stueck in F minor; the suite from [hy 
Firebird by Stravinsky; and beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony. It was 
tape recorded by the Utah Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Maurice 
Abravanel, and played in the Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City. 

Among the distinguished guesis in 
the cheapest seats was myself; and it 
the Egyptian. people listen closely, 
they will be able to hear me applaud- 
ing the second and third items on the 
program, and grinding my remaining 
teeth at the other two. 

This Tabernacle building itself 
deserves special discussion. In_ the 
next day or two I propose to attend 
an organ recital there, and then I shal 
be able to tell you more about it. For 
the moment, let me whet your 
curiosity by saying that it can hold 
over eight thousand people and that it 
was built entirely out of wood carried 
by oxen and wagons. More about it 
later. 

The concert was directed spec 
to the city of Cairo, and was furnished 
with a commentary in Arabic, which 
went on in a glass booth. Numerous 
speakers appeared from time to time 
and explained that the peculiar merit 
of this exchange concert was that it 
was a communication by means of 
Music, the Universal Language 

This was said many times, anc" fo 
the life of me, I do not understind 
why. Of all the arts, music is that 
one which is least of all a universal 
language, and when we try to under- 
stand people different from ourse ves, 
the chances are that we will under- 


stand every other thing about | \cem 
before we understand their musi. It 
is true that the music we are aus 


tomed to hear is sufficiently of a; ece 
so that the Russian Tchaikowsky ind 
the Italian Rossini write in a m i] 
language which in all important | 
is the one used by the German | 
But even in our own society, two o! 
the greatest of all composers, P. es 
trina and Monteverdi, write i 
musical language which is not the "ic 
we are accustomed to hear, bec. 's¢ 
they wrote before that language © 's 
established. The result is that 

a man who has spent years stud 
the music of Palestrina can say, 
perfect seriousness, that it would o 

be very hard to tell whether the ¢ 
ductor has turned over several p: 

at once. 

How much more does this app] 
music not written in any Wes! 
convention at all! We regard Chin 
painting and sculpture as being | 
excelled. The Chinese collection of | 
Royal Ontario Museum is rightly ! 
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Cast off your overcoat 
and mufller—come to 
Jamaica, romantic isle in 
the Caribbean where the 
remperature hovers 
around 78° all 


through the year. 


In this land of tropical 
splendour, you'll bask 
under a warm sun ina 
pleasant holiday 
atmosphere. Here too, 
thrill to Jamaica's special 
vacation sports—swim, 
fish, golf or just relax on 
the soft, sand beaches. 
Tour exotic beauty spots, 
explore primitive native 
villages, enjoy the 
luxurious resort facilities 
of modern hotels. And 
remember— rates which 
include meals and 
enlerfainment ave lou er 


: 
than on the mainland. 


Plan now tor the ideal 
holiday—vacation in 
Jamaica. For further 
details, see your travel 
agent, any airline or 
shipping ofhce, or write 
to Jamaica Tourist Board, 


17 Fraser Ave., Toronto. 
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garded as one of our most glorious 
national possessions. Painting and 
sculpture trom other societies are 
often much admired. But how many 
of us genuinely admire Chinese music? 

The writing of Chinese philosophers 
and poets has been translated, and 
gives us perhaps a faint flavor of 
the full-bodied original. But music 
cannot be translated. It is the most 
abstract of the arts, hence the one 
that rests most on accepted conven- 
tions. Nobody can translate the con- 
ventions of Chinese music. All we 
can do is try and learn and understand 
them: if we are interested. The 
chances are we are not. This is cer- 
tainly our loss, but nothing can be 
done about it. To learn to understand 
the musical language of our own 
society is almost a life work. Few 
of us have the energy to tackle that 
mighty job more than once. 

All this being so, I have small 
confidence that this concert is going 
to make much impression in the near- 
East. Of all the arts, I should have 
thought literature would have been the 
most useful in this instance. Islam 
is not too ready to appreciate the 
graphic arts; for besides the Koran, 
Islam has the Bible for a sacred book, 
and in the Bible there are prohibitions 
against graven images, which are un- 
derstood to apply to all forms of 
representational art. 

To our ears, most near-Eastern 
music sounds like a prolonged lugu- 
brious nasal whine, supported by a 
muddy tedious clatter by way of ac- 
companiment. I have not the small- 
est doubt that our music sounds ex- 
actly the same to near-Eastern ears, 
and I wonder how many of the 
Egyptian audience would be able to WX 
distinguish Stravinsky and Beethoven ; 
at first hearing. This is not in any : 
sense a criticism of Egyptian taste. It WW 
is merely a natural corollary of the S SS 
fact that music, of all the arts, is the 
least universal and the one which 
depends most on learning, tradition 
and convention. 

By the way, even this fallacy about 


Wrestling with estate problems and technical terms 


will be an ordeal for your executor if he has never 





the universal language does not quite 
explain why it should be thought 
fitting to commission the Tel-El- 
Amarna suite. This was intended to 
represent the City of the Sun founded 
by the Pharaoh Akhnaton. The pro- 
oram told us that “the music suggests 
the quality of Egyptian pastoral scenes 
and reflects as well the grandeur of 


managed an estate before. 

In naming a friend or your partner the executor of 
your estate, you are doing him a doubtful honour. 
Besides being unfamiliar with his duties as executor 
he may not even have the time to look after your estate. 

National Trust is available at all times to attend to 
to the management of your estate. There will be no 
the pyramids.” Sake . on y : 

Possibly it did to those Occidental confusion, no costly delays in following the instrue- 


listeners who were not irresistibly re- 
minded of weak Aida-and-water. But 
I wonder what it suggests to Egyptian 


ears? 


tions that you have left for the disposition of your estate. 
We will be glad to discuss fully your estate problems 


—with no obligation on your part. 


LISTER SINCLAIR 


FREEHOLD: a form of tenure of 


real property. 


Two of All Fr , 
The cool clear flowers of early Spring I | 

In Summer's ardor are forgot: 

But two are here, transcending hers 
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A primrose and forget-me-not. 


Within the pages of a book 

Their colored petals, paper-dry, 
g al and frail, their secret 

hngg faint and trail e TORONTO + MONTREAL - aii. tliaitlai | 
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They fade, but do not die. 
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Danger Depends on the Viewpoint 


ra THE REDOUBTABLE Colonel Mc- 
*' Cormick, the publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been revisiting 
Britain, which was the scene of his 
early education, and has been record- 
ing in a series of racy and very read- 
able articles his impressions of the 
country, which he has often de- 
nounced so violently. 

In these articles, he plies the lash 
of criticism with his usual vigor, but 
he also finds much to admire and 
praise in the British picture. But in 
one passage he goes out of his way to 
pillory our own Mr. Lester Pearson 
as “the most dangerous man in the 
Anglo-Saxon world,” apparently be- 
cause he is a zealous worker for mak- 
ing the UN and NATO, both of 
which the Colonel loathes, efficient 
organizations for preserving 
and security. In their time Attila, Gen- 
ghis Khan, Napoleon and Hitler 
were regarded as “the most danger- 
ous men in the world” and, if Mr. 
Pearson had not a keen sense of 
humor, it would be heady stuff for 
him to be elevated, even by Colonel 
McCormick, into the category of 
these famous scourges of mankind. 

One thing is certain, namely that 
Mr. Claxton, the Minister of Nation- 
al Defence, will never be branded by 


peace 


Mr. Malenkov and his associates in 
Moscow as a most dangerous man 
from their viewpoint. If they ever 
have any idea of kidnapping Mr. 
Claxton, their Canadian friend, Mr. 
Tim Buck, could quash it by telling 
them the famous story of the shrewd 
advice given during the American 
War of Independence by young 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton to some 
American officers, who had laid 
plans to capture General Howe, the 
commander of the British forces, 
during one of his visits outside the 
British lines to a loyalist lady to 
whom he was devoted. Said Hamil- 
ton to them: “For heaven’s_ sake, 
drop your plan. If you catch Howe, 
the general whom the British will 
send to replace him cannot possibly 
be more incompetent.” 

The St. Laurent Ministry is seek- 
ing from Parliament virtually dic- 
tatorial powers on the ground that 
Canada is faced with a grave emer- 
gency, and that such powers are ab- 
solutely essential for its security. But 
Mr. Claxton cannot have much be- 
lief in the existence of such an emer- 
gency. In a speech in Parliament on 
March 27, which was supplemented 
by a survey of the disposition of our 
air power issued by his Department, 


he made an indignant rebuttal of the 
charges made by an experienced air- 
man, Wing Commander R. H. Rohm- 
er of Toronto, that with most of our 
firstline fighting planes committed to 
the defence of Western Europe, the 
aerial defences of Canada itself were 
in a pitiably weak condition. 

Mr. Claxton, however, had to ad- 
mit that for months ahead, until the 
new CF-100 planes, whose rate of 
production has only so far sufficed to 
equip one squadron, are available in 
substantial numbers, our air force 
can contribute very few non-obsolete 
planes to our defence in the north. 
His thesis that the best place to de- 
fend Canada is as far away from 
our own shores as possible will not 
ease the minds of the inhabitants of 
cities like Vancouver, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert, who know that they 
are now within the range of modern 
Russian bombers operating from 
bases in eastern Siberia. Our anti- 
quated p!anes could have no hope of 
stopping them, and only the inter- 
vention of American planes could 
save such cities from devastation. 

The first duty of a Minister of Na- 
tional Defence is to ensure the ade- 
quate protection of his own country 
and Mr. Claxton has obviously failed 
to perform it. No blame should be 
attached to Air Marshal W. A. Cur- 
tis, now retired, who has in recent 
years been a very competent head of 
our air force, for the fault lies in the 
realm of high policy. As the Toronto 
Globe and Mail pointed out in an 
editorial, Mr. Claxton, if he had ex- 
ercised reasonable foresight, could 
easily have achieved the twofold ob- 
jective of providing Canada _ with 
adequate aerial defences and mak- 
ing a creditable contribution to the 
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air power of the international f:rce 
which has been mobilized in Wes erp 
Europe. 

In 1949, he set his heart stubbrn- 
ly upon having our air force eq jip- 
ped only with Canadian-made plaies, 
and halted the policy of buying jet 
planes from Britain. He rece ved 
abundant warnings that the new F-. 
100 at least could not possibly come 
into production for some years 
ahead, and that, unless he maintained 
our air power by securing more jet 
planes from Britain, a perilous pe- 
riod of weakness for our aeria! de- 
fence would be inevitable. S:nce 
1949 he has had at his disposal e ery 
year a huge vote but, instead of 
spending his money on judicious »ur- 
chases of modern British jet plines, 
he has elected to devote enormous 
sums to the expensive constructioi of 
elaborate bases, embellished with 
what the Globe and Mail calls “all 
sorts of frills and fripperies”. The re- 
sult is the situation outlined by W ing- 
Commander Rohmer. 

Mr. Claxton’s admissions about it 
must confirm the impression that the 
inefficiency in the Army Works Serv- 
ices, revealed by the Currie report, 
permeates the whole field of the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Nation- 
al Defence. But the Government em- 
ploys its controlling majority on the 
committee upon expenditures for de- 
fence—as it does on other commit- 
tees—to prevent the production of 
documents or information which 
might be embarrassing to it. 

The doctrine of “military secrecy” 
is strained to absurd lengths and the 
claim of “confidential” is advanced 
for information whose _ disclosure 
would not impair the security of Can- 
ada in the slightest degfee. So the 
opposition can ask awkward ques- 
tions and probe at random into the 
dark mysteries of the Department's 
ways. But in its perfectly proper 
search for information, it is continu- 
ally blocked by the ingrained beliet 
of Ministers that the outlook for the 
Liberal party would grow darker if 

there were any further exposures of 
the frailties of Mr. Claxton and his 
chief officials. 


Politics in BC 


G) THE IMMINENCE of another pro- 
vincial election in British Co \m- 
bia is causing considerable wort’ ( 
the Liberal members at Ottawa, © ho 
hold seats in that province. They «re 
dolefully aware that the provir -ial 
Liberal party is still in bad odo: nd 
that, since the search for a con )e- 
tent new leader has so far pro ed 
abortive, it has not yet begun to ‘e- 
cover from the calamitous deb -'¢ 
which befell it last summer. W ‘2 
the Federal Liberals fear is that ‘- 
other serious reverse, before I 
own ordeal in a defensive contest <- 
comes due, will worsen their prosp. > 
of holding their ten seat’. It is | ' 
much comfort to them that their « 4 
enemy, the Progressive Conservat 
party, is at the moment in almost + 
bad a plight in the province. 
Apparently the real fight in a » 
ond provincial election, if it is sa! 
tioned, will be between the Soc 
Crediters and the CCF, and t 
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profess confidence that the 


{or 

des of a large body of voters, who 
ma’ not be enamored of their curious 
20s to see a stable Ministry in- 
wi at Victoria, will operate to 
prov Je them with a working major- 
itv. their fuglemen claim that a 
ste enrolment of fresh recruits for 
the ty has been visible during the 


Wi But according to intelligent 
obse vers of the political situation on 
the Pacific Coast, there is no cer- 
tai that another election will yield 
the Social Crediters a clear majority. 

[ast year the Social Credit party 
secured, and still holds, the allegiance 
of ge contingents of disgruntled 
Lib ils and Progressive Conserva- 
tives. but it obtained a large propor- 
tion of its seats through the reinforce- 
meni of the original poll of its candi- 


dates in second or later counts. Its 
nominees probably still can rely upon 
being the second choices of Progres- 


sive Conservative voters, because they 
would feel that they were not stray- 
ing tar from their traditional politi- 
cal moorings, if they supported a 
pa of which some of the most 
important leaders were very recent 
deserters from the Tory tabernacle. 

On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence that henceforth 


Social Credit candidates can count 
upon little support from independ- 
ents. Liberals and Socialists, because 


the performances of the Bennett Min- 
istry since it took office have alien- 
ated them. Its legislation about hospi- 
tal insurance, and its new formula 
about school taxes, are alike unpopu- 
lar with them and a fear of increased 
I taxation is very real, both in 

irban municipalities and the rural 

s. Then the lumbering interests 
of the province, which are struggling 


with difficulties through the loss of 
overseas markets, feel that these have 
been aggravated by the special levy 
imposed upon them, and the teaching 
p ssion and its friends have been 

‘onized by incredibly silly attacks 
n upon it in the legislature by a 
Social Credit member, who apparent- 


dels himself upon the American 
Senator from Wisconsin, Joe Mc- 
( ny 
there has been a change in the 
political climate of British Columbia 
\ vorable to the Social Crediters, 
they meet with a setback in a 
second election, it will be a signifi- 
c event. It will be proof that the 
St of our political parties, when 
es to govern without any basic 
po tical philosophy and without the 
rt of an oil boom for the cre- 
of local prosperity, does not 
well” in office, and that there- 
t need not be regarded, outside 
berta, as a serious factor in the 
Federal election. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON. 


tter to the London Spectator) 


Your reviewer, dealing with 
Plumb’s book Chatham, Says: 
cannot plant an oak in a flower 
In 1937 (Coronation year) | 
ed an oak in a six-inch flower 
It is still in the pot and is thriving. 
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The Dark Foeman 


We have been watchers of the dark 
foeman, 

The hooded host, Death. 

His bulky presence looms upon the 
new Dark Age. 

Poor swirls of dust are we who wait 

His burning bed, his savage laughter 
of derision. 

The moment is maimed by garbled 
speech, 

The historic occasion is purely rhe- 
torical, 
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t HERE’S THE HEART OF SENSIMATIC MAGIC 

r The exclusive sensing panel di- 
rects the Sensimatic automaticalls 
through every figuring operation 
and carriage movement. Job selec- 


1 
operations at the turn of a knob. 


@ tor gives choice of four accounting 
omen: 








The baffled spirit dares not brood 
Upon the dark retreat of Man, 
Wisdom pleads that we tread softly 
Valuing time. 


, 


Stay your hand, dark foeman! 

Forego the new anticipated feast 

You would devour again with swift 
consuming greed— 


The doomed and dedicated young 


For which you bribe, and lie, and feed 
the heart with hate— 

Not yet, not now, 

The new flames still burn low, 


PTS ME ILS % #aTE edie 


The wild graves of history have 
plenty of room, 
The Atom is young. 
VERNAL Houss# 


WHEN HE tthat speaks, and he to 
whom he speaks, neither of them 
understand what is meant, that is 
metaphysics.—Voltaire. 

We have no strict demonstration 
of anything, except mathematical 
truths, but by metaphysics.—Jonathan 
Edwards. 
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ombining the 
_/ finest traditions 
of officer training 


and university education 


The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain a 

r-y course in arts, or in arts and engineering and at the same time 
a commission in the Active or Reserve Forces of Canada. 
re prepared mentally, physically and morally for leadership 
in our sal Forces or in civilian life. 





ng men 


TWO COURSES OPEN: 


xdets who engage to serve for three years after graduation in the 
ir Forces have books, tuition, uniforms, medical care, accommoda- 
food provided. In addition, they receive $30.00 per month 

not wishing to enroll for service in the Regular Forces will pay: 
for the first year and $330.00 for subsequent years 








All Cadets serve with their chosen service during the summer months 
97 nn 


For this they receive $170.00 per month plus board, lodging and uniforms. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


ates must have Senior Matriculation (or equivalent) standing 
in English, physics, mathematics, (algebra, geometry and trigo- 

metry), chemistry and one of history or a language, and must 
e reached their sixteenth but not their twentieth birthday on the 
first of January preceding entrance. 
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amber of students with Junior Matriculation or equivalent, 
1ccepted for College Militaire Royal de St-Jean. 








wil 
Applications must be received not later than April 30th, 1953. 


For full information write to one of the following:— 


The Registrar, 
Royal Roads, 
Victoria, B.C. 


The Registrar, 
College Militaire Royal de St-Jean, 
St. Jean, P.Q. 


The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 






Relax! Treat yourself 
to smoother, milder 
O’Keefe's Old Vienna Beer 





MeCart hyism: 


& THE WAY some people talk about 
Senator Joe McCarthy, he is a 
reproach to the whole American way 
of life, a revelation of the way it is 
heading, and a warning that the days 
of free thought in the U.S. are num- 
bered. Much as I detest what Mc- 
Carthy stands for, I am sometimes 
tempted to answer this line of talk 
with the argument that the McCar- 
thys are necessary to a vital democ- 
racy. 

You can’t protect democracy 
against such rabble-rousers simply by 
legislating against them. If you pre- 
vent them from voicing their vicious 
and prejudiced opinions, pretty soon 
you are going to be preventing a lot 
of other people from voicing their 
opinions—perhaps even yours and 
mine. Democracy has to find the vi- 
tality to check and contro! its Mce- 
Carthys. One answer to the probing of 
Senator McCarthy was given just the 
other day by the President of Hunter 
College, George N. Shuster. He has 
called on the American universities to 
investigate Joe McCarthy. Another 
answer is being given in the Senate, 
by his own colleagues. 

Perhaps the most dispiriting thing 
about the progress ot Senator Mce- 
Carthy, up to the last few weeks, was 
the combination of fear and oppor- 
tunism which kept his fellow-Senators 
from standing up to him. He is a 
rough and nasty man to tangle with, 
and few of the others are his equal 
at catch-as-catch-can politics. They 
have not forgotten the fate of the two 
Senators who did try to nail down 
McCarthy. One of the senior Demo- 
crats, Tydings of Maryland, was lick- 
ed in a roughhouse campaign led by 
McCarthy after opposing the latter in 
the Lattimore Case. Benton of Mary- 
land, who fought a lone action to 
prove McCarthy morally unfit to hold 
his Senate seat, suffered the same fate. 

There was a period when McCar- 
thyism seemed so rampant that it be- 
came a commonly accepted belief in 
Britain that America was in the grip 
of hysteria. Bertrand Russell returned 
trom a visit to the U.S. in 1951 to 
Write in the Manchester Guardian that 
the U.S. was as much a police state as 
Germany had been under Hitler, or 
Russia was under Stalin. “No one 
Ventures to pass a political remark 
without first looking behind the door 
to make sure that no one is listening.” 
He saw a danger of all unorthodox 
opinion being suppressed. 

This was a time of great excitability 
in the States. McCarthvism fed on the 
fright, the bewilderment and the anger 
of the peop'e over the rout of their 
army by the Chinese Communists in 
North Korea. It is a noble person who 
does not try blame others for his 
misfortunes; and people in the mass 
are seldom noble. Looking at the 


Is it American Hysteria ? 


thing dispassionately from this Jis- 
tance in time, would it not have b-en 
remarkable if the conjunction of the 
proved treason of the Hiss Case ond 
the suspected treason of the Lattinvore 
Case, of the immense blunders of | .S 
policy in China and the approach ot 
an election which had come to m an 
almost life or death to the Republi- 
cans, had nor been exploited for po- 
litical ends? The fears and frustrations 
were different ones, but the public 
emotions were essentially the same as 
those which Huey Long had exploited 
in the circumstances of 1931-35 


Truman and Acheson must also 
bear their share of blame for the 
spread of McCarthyism, — through 
their blind and stubborn refusal t 
make a serious effort to clear disk va 
elements out of the Administration 
ered aR that he “liked old 

Uncle Joe Stalin,” oddly enough cius- 
ed him little Akiak: but his 
repeated cry that the Hiss Case was 
only a “red herring,” and far more 
Acheson’s incomprehensible statemen 
hat he “would not turn his back on 
Alger Hiss”, stirred up a real furs 
It was only after this avowal by the 
official in charge of the foreign rela 
tions of the United States, that he 
either did not accept the verdict ot 
the court on Hiss’s guilt or placed 
personal friendship above the securits 
of the nation, that Senator McCarthy 
launched his famous accusation ot 
“Communists in the State Dep. 
ment.” 

This spread in due time to “Com- 
munists in the universities’, “Com- 
munists in the United Natio 
Communists among the new immt- 
grants and in the Voice of America. 
until it reached some kind of a igh 
point in Representative Velde’s recent 
announcement that he was going to 
launch an investigation to rout ‘he 
Communists out of the churches. In 
most cases, it was former Commun sts 
who became the targets of invest: ‘a- 


tion, or people who had been syn 
thetic to Communism during Xe 
Great Depression, or the Spars 


Civil War, or the Second World \ 
These were all the same to Joe \ 
Carthy, and he was incapable 
understanding that, by lumping t! 
all together, he was hampering 
not helping the job of rooting out 
real Communists. 

This task, the elimination of t 
torous elements actively serving 
avowed enemy of the United Stat 
was and is a vital one—and just 
vital to the safety of Canada or Br 
ain as to that of the U.S. The Ame 
cans would, in any case, probably 
about it in a noisy way, but let it n 
be overlooked that a great deal of t! 
noise that attends McC arthy’s acti 
ties is raised by Communists and fe 


; ate 
low-travellers, with the aim of @! 
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red ing American democracy. To 
mar others, in Canada and in Eu- 
rope ¢ has become simply the cur- 
el rm of anti-Americanism. I 
agree completely with the New Lead- 
er e New York liberal weekly 
wh has never had any taint of 
Com. unist influence, on its editorial 
view fter McCarthy’s great primary 
last September, that “McCar- 
thy iemies rather than his accom- 
plishsvents succeeded in building up 
n ige, at least in the minds of 
534 >» Wisconsin voters, of the 
Ser as America’s number one anti- 
Cor inist crusader McCarthy- 
sm ced never have been born had 
he in body of liberalism purged 
le sses and Lattimores from. its 


\ Senator Taft secretly thought 
ot ieCarthy’s show of. political 
stre ) has never been revealed. But 

not the man to throw votes 

iM ind at the time the voting po- 
of McCarthyism throughout 

intry was incalculable. If Taft 

the careful opportunist, even 
scuhower shied away from a direct 
dis val of McCarthy, such as the 
\ dork Times urged on him. Ike 
co ightly argue that he hadn't 
the Republican — standard- 

v* in time to influence the pri- 
ind that in any case attempts 
outside to influence state pri- 

m s almost always failed. Me- 
Carthy was the choice of the Repub- 
icans of Wisconsin, and with the 
Senate race considered weighted 
iguinst the Republicans in any “case, 
co he afford to throw away Senate 
control while grasping at the White 
House, by publicly disavowing Mc- 
Carthy at that stage? He decided not. 

With the party victory, McCarthy 

‘ay riding high. He ranked himself 

e of the party big-wigs, one of 
the hig vote-getters, and those Re- 
n senators who didn’t agree 
with this apparently feared to dispute 
MeCarthy took his pick of the 
ligating committees and set about 
Sugating everything and_ every- 


% The Voice of America was a 

sh 1 first choice. The people didn’t 

k What it had been telling the 

\ anyway, and they naturally 

d st official propaganda agencies. 

I Voice found few defenders; 
eas 


though there was a certain uneasiness 
when the death of Stalin created one 
of the greatest of opportunities for 
psychological warfare, and it was sud- 
denly realized that Senator McCarthy 
had the Voice of America by the 
throat. : 

It was when McCarthy turned back 
to the State Department, where he 
had “got his start”, so to speak, that 
he raised a hornet’s nest. The rotten- 
ness of the State Department had 
become a fixation for him: only now 
it wasn’t so much Communists he was 
after (first “205” of them. then "84". 
then “51” and finally, Lattimore) as 
anyone who had worked there in 
association with what the Senator now 
calls “the Hiss-Acheson gang.” He 
thought he had in Bohlen, nominated 
as Ambassador to Russia and accept- 
ed by the Kremlin, a perfect example. 
Had not Bohlen been with Roosevelt 
—and Hiss—to Yalta? 

Secretary of State Dulles had ap- 
peased McCarthy on the Voice ot 
America investigation, vielding to a 
number of the Senator’s demands. But 
he stood firm on Bohlen. At the 
critical point in the confirmation de- 
bate, Dulles went to Capitol Hill and 
spent three hours with the Foreign 
Relations Committee defending Boh- 
len’s record on the basis of the ful 
FBI file. The outcome was a 15 to 0 
committee vote for Bohlen 

Then McCarthy lost his head. He 
called Dulles a liar, intimated that the 
Secretary had skipped over the bad 
parts of the file. So Senators Taft and 
Sparkman went to the State Depart- 
ment and inspected what Edgar Hoov- 
er affirmed was a full resumé of the 
file, only to come back with the same 
story. Now McCarthy had dug up the 
story that the State Department's 
security officer was at odds with 
Dulles on this case, and contradicting 
his testimony: he wanted Dulles and 
the security officer contronted with 
each other before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as was once done 
with Hiss and Chambers. He insisted 
that Dulles be “sworn” by the Com- 
mittee, so that he would have to tell 
the truth, and that Bohlen be given 
a lie detector test. Taft brushed all 
this off as “ridiculous.” But when Taft 
left Knowland in charge of the Senate, 
another day, and McCarthy doubted 








the Californian’s word. Knowland 
blew up. And many of his colleagues, 
who had never before opposed Me- 
Carthy in public, clearly showed their 
pent-up resentment over his conduct. 

It began to be recognized that Mec- 
Carthv’s wild course of character 
assassination could wreck the U.S. 
foreign service. Career diplomats like 
Charles Bohlen. who had reached the 
peak of their usefulness as expert ad- 
visers, would be driven out: others. 
who wished to stay in the service. 
would become more and more careful! 
about expressing any opinion on which 
the Senator could seize: and many 
who had thought of the foreign serv- 


ice as a career might decide to avoid 


it. This challenge. and even more the 
preposterous intervention of McCarthy 
in foreign “treaty-making™, in his deal 
with the Greek ship-owners not to 
trade with Communist China, are bound 
to bring a showdown between Mc- 
Carthy and the Administration, with 
every indication that Taft will be on 
Ike’s side. These two, representing 
almost the entire Republican vote- 
getting appeal, ought to be able to 
free the Senate from the spell which 
McCarthy has held over it for so long 
At the same time nation-wide reac- 
tion to the proposal of another inves- 
tigation-drunk Congressman, Velde ot 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. to investigate Commun- 
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ism in the churches, has shown that 
the limit to this sort of thing has 
been reached. 

Even the members of Velde’s Com- 
mittee abandoned him; while the 
Keating Committee, investigating Am- 
ericans in the UN, brought out a 
new set of rules to assure fair play 
for witnesses. These can have counsel 
in secret and public sessions, can 
bring witnesses of their own, and can 
question witnesses who have testified 
against them. It is still a long way 
from Roval Commission practices, 
but it is progress. 





SERVING CANADIANS 


The conduct of the Jenner Com- 
mittee, taking evidence in Boston on 
Communism in the schools and uni- 
versities, “clearly showed the results 
of public criticism of loose and in- 
quisitorial handling of witnesses’, re- 
ported the Christian Science Monitor. 
“There was no criticism in the hear- 
ing room of any actions of the com- 
mittee (on this occasion), by wit- 
nesses, their counsel or the press .. . 
The opening session was kept genu- 
inely secret . . . Witnesses were taken 
out of the hearing room by a back 
door and elevator which were barred 


Because we 
build ships... 


ee Canadians enjoy greater security and better living. 


Destroyer Escorts, Frigates, Submarines to defend us. 


Cargo ships to carry Canadian produce over the 


seven seas—to bring us necessities and exotic delicacies 


from distant lands. Dredges, Railway Car Ferries, 


Tugs, Fishing Vessels, Passenger Ships. . . 
in the public service. . . 


designs and builds it. 


Thus in serving the world’s shipping industry well, 
Canadian Vickers serves the people of Canada well. 
Be it ships, mining machinery, industrial boilers or 
engines, Industry depends on Canadian Vickers 


for sound engineering and superb craftsmanship. 
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Canadian Vickers 


if it floats 


THROUGH 


to the press . . . Photographers found 
taking pictures of two or three wit- 
nesses they could not identify, were 
also barred.” 

Senator Jenner posed, at this hear- 
ing, the fundamental question at is- 
sue between the investigators and the 
universities. He said that there were 
“soldiers in the service of a foreign 
power” operating in the American 
educational system, and that the 
schools and colleges “cannot, unaid- 
ed, protect themselves against this 
organized conspiracy by a_ foreign 
government.” But the American As- 


ENGINEERING 




















sociation of University Profes.ors, 
with 43,000 members, meeting i). jts 
39th convention at this same { me. 
took a strongly opposed view. Quincy 
Wright called on the educator: to 
gird themselves against threats to indi- 
vidual liberty and academic free.iom 
from Communists or from Cong; ess- 
men. “Academic freedom is not ¢ jer- 
ished by educators as an endein it-elf, 
or as a special interest of our pro- 
fession, but as an essential’ for t-uth 
and the good of society.” The »ro- 
fessors, like the senators, are lear jing 
that the only way to defeat McC «thy 
is to stand up to him. 

WILLSON Woo! SIDE 


Chess Problem 


Black Pawn promotion is intro- 

duced much less frequentl, in 
two-movers than white promotion 
Undoubtedly this is due to the fact 
that it is impossible to get the full et- 
fect of the four promotions to Queen. 
Rook, Bishop and Knight. In so short 
a problem, the promotion to either 
Rook or Bishop cannot get beyond 
the effect of promoting to a Queen, so 
that only two lines of play are pos- 
sible, from the promotions to Queen 
and Knight. In problems of greater 
length, the promotions to Rook and 
Bishop are often made effective by 
the stalemate device. 

Nevertheless a single black Pawn 
can be responsible for more than two 
promotion variations, for it can land 
on two other squares by capture. So 
that six variations from the promo- 
tion of a single black Pawn has to be 
considered, though undoubtedly this 
is a task impossible to achieve. 

Problem No. 8, by B. Albert 

Black—Eight Pieces, 








White—Twelve Pieces. 
White to play and mate in tv 
By the promotion of two or re 


black Pawns we get more chars 
istic results. Some attention to ‘1s 
was given by the composers o! [ik 
Good Companions Chess Prof em 
Club, and in 1915 B. Albert wo 4 
first prize with No. 8 above. Here “ve 
get the full six variations from %€ 
promotions of the three black Pa" 
to Queen and Knight, without 
tures. 
Solution of Problem No. 7. 

Key-move 1.Q-Kt3, _ threate! 
2.QxB mate. If PxB; 2.QxP m 
If PxKt; 2.Kt-Q6 mate. If P-! 
2.QxBP mate. If P-Kt6ch; 2.Ki\” 
mate. 

Above variations cover the f 
half-pin mates. If KxKt, then equa 
2.QxB mate. 
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. 
They Say: 


sydney Post-Record. Are we to 

E ecome a race of grunters and 

ers? The danger does not seem 
too .nprobable to ignore. 

F.ces are equipped with muscles 


for the expression of emotions which 
are normal to humankind—affection, 
ang longing, anxiety, etc. Faces 


and voices are for expression, not 
ment, and muscles have to be 
used for every means of expression. 
The. are in our faces for the purposes 
yf being used. Every little muscle has 
an ining of its own. 

We should be a people wishful of 


beins understood and who therefore 
exert themselves to be understood. 
‘learly the proper use of the voice 
and the articulation of speech are an 
important part of education. 

John Dewey in Art as Experience: 


The idea that the artist does not 
think as intently and penetratingly as 
a scientific enquirer is absurd. A 
painter must consciously undergo the 
effect of his every brush stroke or 
he will not be aware of what he is 
doing and where his work is going. 
Moreover he has to see each particular 
connection of doing and undergoing 
in relation to the whole that he de- 
sires to produce. To apprehend such 
relations is to think, and is one of the 
most exacting modes of thought. 


Calgary Herald: We would like 
to ask to what lengths our recruiting 
propaganda goes to explain what the 
Army is all about. It speaks of good 
pay. of the chance to learn a trade, 
to see the world, to better one’s op- 
portunities for civilian life. Does it 
speak of duty, or of honor, or of the 
harsh fact that soldiers may die and 
are expected to kill other people if 
necessary? 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: A woman 
wrote the medical consultant of a 
Chicago newspaper the other day to 
ask whether one should sleep with 
one’s head pointing north, as Charles 
Dickens always recommended. 

\t the risk of being cited for prac- 
tsing medicine without a licence, we 
sa) the answer should be yes, in all 
cases Where the feet are pointing 


sout 


nnipeg Free Press: Every news- 


pay man will appreciate the feel- 
Ings of the editor of the London Spec- 
td Turning over the files of 20 
years ago he came upon this letter: 


indeed, has The Spectator 


the poor thing had done”, 
the editor explains, “was to. start 
pu» ishing crossword puzzles.” 


/ 


‘milton Spectator: The virus of 
mis spelling in public places seems to 
be spreading. Some time ago our teeth 
Were set on edge by placards pro- 
Claiming a movie title as “Because 
Your Mine”. Soon after, we came 
a 


Cross a smart new panel delivery 


truck on which Peninsula was neatly 
lettered “Penninsula”. Now, in a large 
downtown drug store, we find a sign 
spelling hygienic “hygeinic’. And 
why, please, the quotation marks on 
those *“No” Parking’ signs behind 
the Court House? 


Windsor Star: The most violent 
snobbery is not found in the socially 
sanctified haunts of the “400.” It is 
more likely to appear within a class 
circle, and in an extreme form is 
found in the underworld itself. 





One of the latter cases turned up 
in Toronto the other day, when a 
man admitted some pride in being 
a shoplifter, but recoiled from the 
charge he was a common “dip,” or 
pickpocket. Pride is used in an ex- 
tremely loose sense in such cases; but 
it is a matter of record that a well 
defined social system exists within the 
world of crime. 


W. Macneile Dixon in The Human 
Situations: To me it sometimes seems 
that our moralists would do well to 


cease their upbraidings and apply 
themselves to the interesting problem 
—"How is goodness to be made the 
object of passionate desire, as attract- 
ive aS fame, success, Or even adven- 
ture?” If they could excite in men an 
enthusiasm for virtue, such as the 
poets, musicians and artists excite in 
them enthusiasm for beauty, and the 
men of science for truth; if they could 
devise a mortality that has power to 
charm, they would win all hearts. “To 
be virtuous,” said Aristotle, “is to take 
pleasure in noble actions.” 





TO THIS WONDERFUL DICTATING MACHINE 


limme-Master 


You'll rub your eyes with aston’shment when 
you see and try the finest and most successful 


electronic dictating machine yet invented! 


No bulk, no speaking tube . . . nothing old-fash- 
ioned about TIME-MASTER! You cradle the tiny 
microphone in your hand. Controls are within 


finger reach. 


Only 414 inches high, TIME-MASTER covers just 


the area of a letterhead and record: on Dictaphone’s 





Red plastic Dictabelts ex« lusive with TIME-MASTER make possible the 
transcribe today! They 


simplest, clearest dictation which secretaries 


now cost less than ever! 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER—The Medern Way to Dictate 


Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictapbone Corporation 





exclusive recording medium—the Dictabelt. 


On red plastic Dictabelts your voice comes over 


crisp and syllable-clear. And these Dictabelts are so 


inexpensive that you use them only once. They 


may be transcribed, mailed or filed. 


So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER 


that heads of nations, corporations, universities, 


TIME-MASTER! 


What ore you waiting for? The coupon 
will bring you full details promptly! 


and leaders in business and the professions have 
turned to it enthusiastically. Of course, such tope 
drawer personalities could get along without ma- 


chine dictation. But they don’t—once they ve tried 
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For business or pleasure in 


Canada and the Lnited States 

your key to hotel comfort, 
convenience and service is 
Sheraton! Modern guest rooms, 
lounges and dining rooms. 
Sheraton credit cards honored 
U.S.A. 


\rrange and con- 


in’ Canada and_ the 


\ firm accommodat- 
( ion through our 


Telety pe Service at 








no cost to you... 
simply contact 
your nearest 


Sheraton Hotel. 


SHERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN 
Montreal Montreal 
KING EDWARD PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto Windsor 
GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Niagara Falls Hamilton 
* BOSTON The Sheraton Plaza 


also in NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO and 12 other leading cities in U.S.A. 


SM -52-1L 
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Guide to the Victorian Underworld 


2 IT IS opp that Edgar Johnson’s 
two-volume life of Dickens, which 
was reviewed in this space last week, 
contains only one reference to Henry 
Mayhew, and that of the least infor- 
mative character. Yet it seems on the 
face of it extremely unlikely that 
Dickens was unacquainted with May- 
hew and even less likely that Dickens 
did not owe a good deal to May- 
hew’s work. For Dickens, who has so 
often been praised for his knowledge 
of the slums of London and the 
strange people who dwelt in them, 
could not begin to compare in that 
respect with Henry Mayhew. 

Mayhew was born, like Dickens, in 
1812, and he outlived him by seven- 
teen years. He was a journalist, a 
playwright and a humorist, and in 
company with Mark Lemon he was 
the founder of Punch. But he would 
not be remembered at all today if he 
had not also been a sociologist of ex- 
traordinary curiosity and industry, 
who produced a huge number of 
newspaper pieces about the London 
slums and the London underworld. It 
was this information which formed 
the nucleus of his four-volume study, 
which appeared first in 1851, and 
again in 1861, 1862, 1864 and 1865, 
under the general title of London 
Labour and the London Poor. If any- 
one imagines that the New Yorker 
invented the Roving Reporter and the 
Profile, let them consider Mayhew’s 
claim; he was doing this sort of work, 
and doing it superlatively well, a cen- 
tury ago. 

Because Mayhew is widely neglect- 
ed, and appears to be unknown to 
readers in Canada, I offer no apology 
for thus calling attention to his work, 
and in particular to the three fat 
volumes of extracts from it which ap- 
peared in 1951, under the editorship 
of Peter Quennell. These books are 
called Mayhew’s London, London's 
Underworld, and Mayhew’s Charac- 
ters. 

Mavhew is the perfect journalist— 
an able writer, curious, busy and 
objective. His writing is delightfully 
free of cant, although his contem- 
poraries were full of it. It is instruc- 
tive to read Mayhew’s accounts of 
prostitution in London during the 
reign of Victoria, and to compare 
what he has to say, and what he 
reports verbatim from the lips of the 
women he questioned, with what 
Dickens has to say about Little Emily 
in David Copperfield. Dickens’ atti- 
tude is that of the middle and upper 
classes: a girl who has lost her virtue 
is beyond redemption, she loathes her- 
self, she contemplates suicide and she 
is extremely likely to die of a disease 
which can only be diagnosed as In- 
growing Remorse. 

Mayhew, on the contrary, reports 
that in 1857 the population of London 


was roughly one million persons, of 
whom 50,000 were prostitutes by pro- 
fession; servants, milliners, makers of 
artificial flowers and other girls earn- 
ing little money being occasional 
prostitutes but not easily counted. Of 
these girls he judged that a great 
majority took to their work because 
they were lazy, stupid or because they 
liked it. Remorse gnawed them far 
less than resentment of the police and 
of moral reformers. 

Dickens frequently represents the 
very poor as eager for a measure of 
respectability, and religious instruc- 
tion. Mayhew reports that the desti- 
tute, and the poor street traders, cared 
nothing for religion and regarded 
marriage as an unnecessary prelimi- 
nary to domestic life. The costers and 
the street traders in general lived in 
reasonably monogamous concubinage 
with the women of their choice, ack- 
nowledged their children and brought 
them up with kindness, according to 
their lights. They were almost entirely 
analphabetic, but they were by no 
means stupid, and in politics they 
were Chartists — so to say, Socialists 
—to a man. Toryism, and the more 
practical Reform doctrines, did not 
begin at their level, but a cut above 
them, among the poor tradesmen of 
the lower middle class. 


3) IN THE introduction to Bleak 
House Dickens says, “I have pur- 
posely dwelt upon the romantic side 
of familiar things”. A study of May- 
hew shows how romantic was his atti- 
tude toward criminals. Evil as Bill 
Sikes is, and contemptible as Noah 
Claypole is, they are creatures of 
romance when we measure them be- 
side the rough facts of the London 
underworld that Mayhew collected. 
Tom All Alone’s, the ruinous rookery 
inhabited by poor squatters, is darkly 
hinted at in Bleak House, but Mayhew 
takes us inside a dozen such places, 
and tells us what the inhabitants wore, 
where and how they slept, what they 
ate, and how they passed their leisure 
time. It is nasty but fascinating read- 
ing. And the trades they plied! His 
description of the “Scaldrum Dodge” 
—an imposture by means of which a 
beggar might outfit himself with a 
loathesome and alms-compelling sore 
—of the “Choking Dodge” and the 
arts of the professional writers of beg- 
ging letters are better than anything in 
Dickens; they recall Defoe at his best. 

It is the low life, however, rather 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 





PERFECT YOUR 


sts FRENCH 


... in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
MONTREAL 


June 30 to August 11, 1953 


Perfect your French, for profes- 
sional use or for business or 
pleasure in natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's 
popular, long-established Frenc! 
Summer School at Montreal. Idea! 
study, conversational, residentia! 
course for teachers, students, an 
business people; also for advan 

ed students of good intellectua! 
ability who aim at graduate wor} 
in McGill. French alone spoke 

at all times in residence. Tuitio 

is of unusually high standards b 

experienced French universit 

teachers. Resident scholarship» 
and university credit certificates 
Co-educational. Luxurious accom 
modation in beautiful Douglas 
Hall, interesting social amenities 
music and dramatics. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) 
$285. 
(Tuition only, $125.) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


Director French Summer Schoo! 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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thar ne criminal life, which presents 
ys» 2 the most amazing facts. Queen 
Vici via. it appears, had both a Rat 
C: r and a Bug Catcher, working 
un oval warrant. They were not 
oft eeded for direct attention upon 
the _ val Household, though the Bug 
Ca once captured a single bedbug 
in -hamber of Princess “Charlotte, 
wit r fascinated assistance. 
| exalted persons, but respect- 
sofar as honest work makes a 
m spectable, were the Pure-Find- 
er ‘ure’ was the name given to 
do xcrement, which was used in 
h ning and preparation of fine 
e for bookbinding and glove- 
m *- and in London in 1851 there 
We etween two and three hundred 
me nd women who fared forth 
eve av with buckets to collect this 
su ce from the streets. A full 


of the best pene manny 





as yosed to the stick a 
shilling at the tannery. A nia 
did not consider himself at a social 
dis ntage beside, say, a Doll’s-Eye 
M or a crossing-sweeper, and 
m fittingly consider himself the 
mora! superior of a vendor of obscene 
sn xes (imported from France 
an 1d chiefly to “fast” young men). 

The pages of Mayhew are a huge 
pec »w of Victorian London as it 
re was, and not as the fashionable 
novelists of the day were compelled 
by convention to represent it. It is not 
too much to say that the general 
re who delights in Dickens, 
Thackeray, Surtees, Trollope, Cock- 
ton. Lever—ves, and perhaps also 
George Eliot—cannot squeeze the 
f t flavor from his favorites unless 
he has some knowledge of Mayhew. 
The novelists had alwavs to write with 


or e on what Mr. Podsnap called 
The Young Person, the tiresome Vic- 
t Miss who must be sheltered 
f Knowledge of the real world at 
Ost: yes, even at the cost of 
truth. Dickens and Thackeray 


boi) rebelled against the shackles that 
C m locked upon them, but Dick- 
e nd Thackeray were excellent 
n f business as well as literary 


and they needed the thirty 
es which the parents of The 
} : Person were prepared to lay 
pon a three-decker novel which 
varranted safe. 
them all it was Trollope, that 
q expert, crafty genius, who made 
t] st of this situation. We know 
\ his young clubmen have been 
tte Hamilton’s; we know what 
vere looking for at Cremorne: 
neas Finn walks to Westminster 
\ * made conscious of the pure- 
1 lurking in the alleys; and yet 
pe never says anything that 
trouble The Young Person. He 


I like the downy old bird he was, 
0 ir reading between the lines. 
D is and Thackeray also give us 


t deal between the lines, but 
straint chafes them; they have 
ollope’s calm command. 
Mayhew, then, our homage and 
0 lanks. He was not a novelist, 
sociological journalist. Yet after 
a isal of -his masterly pages we 
C to the great novelists who were 
his contemporaries fresher, _better- 
in’ -med, and capable of a deeper 
standing, a richer enjoyment. 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 
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In Brief 


TITO — by Vladimir Dedijer — pp. 436 — 

Musson—$6.50 

A classic memoir, a political docu- 
ment of major importance. It is 
already becoming a sesame to an 
understanding of Stalinist Commu- 
nism. The author is disciple, friend 
and comrade of Marshal Tito and 
member of the Yugoslav parliament. 
Therefore many of Tito’s warts are 


She Fu 





painted out and the Yugoslav Com- 
munists are shown in a_ favorable 
light. But on the whole the biography 


is frank and unafraid. This is possi 
because Tito has burnt his bridges 
the Kremlin, wants his actions 


ble 


to 


and 


himself understood, and is not sus- 


picious of friendly motives. 


Canadian interest in the book will 
centre on Tito’s exposure of Stalin 


and Russian methods. The sear 
bitterness which led Tito, son of 
peasant, to revolt against the pove 


“euse lbal Fe 


the look of anticipation as they raise the bottle 


to their lips. . 


as they taste its matchless flavor. 


It had to be good to get where it is 


favored above all others for refreshment. 


“COKE” 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


Have a Coke. 
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a 
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Watch the folks who drink Coca-Cola... 


. the smile of satisfaction 


and oppression of his people under 
the old royal regime and to turn to 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin, was turned 
against the USSR when Tito realized 
in talks with Stalin that he had to 
submit or be broken. 

Tito bravely refused to submit, and 
to the relief of the rest of the world 
and the surprise of the Cominform, 
he was not broken. Tito is one of 
three great Communists who achiev- 
ed a revolution independently, the 
others being Lenin and Mao. He 





focstees 






























came a national hero during the war. back to 1938, is fantastic. 

His regime's support did not come A large part of the biography con- 
from Soviet bayonets and a bureauc- cerns Tito’s vears before he became 
racy dominated by the Kremlin and partisan leader during the war. Tito’s 
ruled- by treachery. Thus he was able controversial case against Mihailovic 
to make the break and not be broken. is intriguing. It is a revelatory account, 
not too well phrased in translation, 
of the strongest and most remarkable 
Communist outside Russia. 



























































There is much about Stalin in the 
book—Stalin talking and behaving in 
private as his public deeds would lead 
us to expect. There are his outbursts 
of savagery which Uncle Joe’s smile 
during the wartime alliance had hid- 
den. The documentation of this Stalin, 


MY PRIDE, MY FOLLY—by Suzanne Butler— 
pp. 311—McClelland & Stewart—$3.95. 


My damnable pride, my damned 
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folly, the heroine ought to say. Tight- 
ly drawn and strong, this notable 
Canadian novel demands reading de- 
spite the lurid paper jacket and the 
pale blue linen cover. 

The men in Kirstina’s life are 
crudely passionate, rough or we eak. 
Notwithsté inding her illegitimate birth 
in. Denmark, her sorrows, struggles 
and victories, Kirstina is not a sympa- 
thetic creation. She is too  strong- 
willed for male pleasure in reading 
of her. And throughout the book 
there is a singular lack of humanity 
and not one whit of humor. 

It is a very good story, plenteously 
contrived, out of ships, ambitions, 
Boston. Montreal and “Port George” 
(Port Credit?) near Toronto a cen- 
tury ago. But be prepared for an 
evening of jim-jams when you pick 
up the book. You'll not put it down 
except to reach for Stephen Leacock 
or some honest rum. 

The plot? Well, in brief, it is this. 
Kirstina sails from Denmark—a har- 
rowing voyage vividly recreated— 
with her dowry to marry an older 
well-fixed Danish innkeeper in Bos- 
ton. She is determined to put herself 
in a secure position where people will 
bow to her. But she marries Michael 
Shea. the first mate. From there her 
pride makes her life a folly in Mont- 
real and in a decayed Port George 
mansion, and this despite and mavbe 
because of her goodness, beauty, her 
son, her competence and intervals 
when fortune smiles. Other illegiti- 
macies develop and fortunes frown 
because her sailor husband has dis- 
appeared and later returns. 

The author is a Canadian by adop- 
tion and mature schooling. She has 
done a workmanlike first novel. If it 
fails to convince in characterization 
and moods. it survives in settings and 
incidents. The writing seems obtru- 
sively plain and stark, as if all feeling 
had been deliberately exorcized- 
until the story takes over. which it 
does quickly. 


THE BOYDS OF BACK RIVER—by Walter D. 
Edmonds—pp. 248—-Dodd, Mead—$3.50. 


Professional in telling, fabric and 
tone, this novel of up-state New York 
cannot fail to hit the solar plexus of 
people escaping from their perplexi- 
ties. It is a family chronicle, the 
dialogue is carved to taste, and the 
story is tailored to the market. “There 
were just three weeks in the year... 
in which the Bovd House lost. its 
resemblance to a chapter out of Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and a man could draw 
a full breath in the house without 
smelling horse”. The old gentry of 
the Bovd mansion with horses, Kathv 
whose home was made safe again, 
the stolen kiss and the comedy of 
country manners, provide an agree- 
able novel, especially if vou have a 
nostalgia for that sort of life. 


A GOOD MAN—by Jefferson Young—pp. 
239—McClelland & Stewart—$3.50. 


It is as difficult to write a good 
novel about a good man as about a 
good woman. The good tend to make 
pallid portraits unless the author 
cheats the word as Hardy did, foists 
1 Tess on the shocked morals of his 
time and calls her good. In this short 





Mean mggorass 


novel out of the state of Mississ pi 
the author succeeds, without tilt ng, 
in making a good man a good sub ect 
and has written a distinguished n. ve} 
with artistic simplicity. 

Albert Clayton has dignity, p ide 
and courage. The plot turns or as 
simple a thing as “Prince” Alb. :t’s 
consuming desire to paint his hou-e a 
pretty white. But for a poor te; int 
Negro he was “high walkin’”. A 
poignant story breathing compas. ion 
for the land and its people. 


HOLBROOK OF THE SAN—by Marjorie /:ee. 
man Campbell—pp. 212—Ryerson—$4 50 


This is the story of Dr. John How- 
ard Holbrook of the Mountain S ini- 
tarium at Hamilton. It advances fom 
the groping cold days of 1906, when 
Dr. Holbrook gradu; ited from Toronto 
and when consumptive patients \ere 
treated to unheated fresh air, to a new 
pavilion of Hamilton’s — sanitarium 
opened in December, 1951, and 
named for the good doctor who had 
become its resident physician in 1908. 
The personal and Hamilton account is 
put in focus by authentic chunks of 
information about the treatment of 
TB elsewhere and in other times 
The biography is thorough, readable 
and somewhat folksy. 


THE STONES OF THE HOUSE—by Theodore 
Morrison—pp. 375—Macmillan—$4_00 


A civilized articulate story by 
New England professor who, like 
Santavana in The Last Puritan, pro- 
duces a novel as an expression of his 
philosophy and = his experience of 
academic life and letters. Human 
frailties receive their barbs, melo- 
drama its touches, but the life of the 
mind continues, and somehow eood 
is the final goal of good. The philo- 
sophic utterance is not profound. but 
the picture of a college principal's 
problems and of collegiate life with 
its professorial personalities. ambitions 
and pettiness, is in sharp, understand- 
ing focus, with light bright  side- 
flashes. The irony is entertaining” the 
sympathies appealing. 


MIDSUMMER MEADOW—by John Moore —pp 
256 — Collins — $2.75 


Dr. Tidmarsh, whose milder ths 


date from about 1900, has a magnie’s 
interest in anvthing Iving abo a 
collector’s enthusiasm for odd “es. 


vegetable and animal, a British «ice 
sculptured by “loving laughter’. nd 
neither respect nor liking for A 
itv. He retires to his bugs, bird. ind 
rambles when the National H 
Act is introduced after the war. od 
to his consuming passion. This 
preserve and nurture a rare dand: on 
which he has discovered. He has n 
bought Midsummer Meadow 9 
which it grows, and created a 5 
to perpetuate it and the dandelio 


The plot is woven out of the | 1! 
able eccentric’s fight with agent: of 
law, progress and organized we! 

protect his dandelion and an ¢ 
community in The Meadows—a 
cus caravan. The atmosphere h: 
delicious fey quality, the writing + 
pleasant and rarely precious. 
characterizations are funny, and 
author’s countryside fragrant 
loved. 
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Police Court To Privy Council 


LEGAL profession, which dis- 
tes wealth, considerable 
and prestige among its prac- 

is often guilty of inconsist- 
e headline ‘lawyers in criminal 
propeete the glamour, but 
checks are usually endorsed 
luminaries whose names are 
n the public eye. They are, 
the men at the top of the 
Canada, one of the foremost 
its of the upper branches is 
John Wallace de Beque Farris, 
Vancouver, a 225-lb, 74-year- 
ve of New Brunswick who 
e distinction of having ap- 
efore the Privy Council more 
n any other living Canadian 


Senator looks the part. He is 
n in the book-lined study of 
overlooking the city of Van- 
which he admits with judicial 
and the fervor of an Eastern- 
ve the finest place in Canada. 
wearing a rumpled, plum- 
1. velvet jacket, elastic-sided 
nd almost sporty bow tie. He 
a world that has been good 
from behind rimless spectacles. 
a mobile Scottish mouth and 
ist turbulent shock of white hair 
f the Rockies, a poll that is with 
ty constrained by a legal wig, 
ince which he continually dis- 
with a large, capable hand 
he talks. 
from this room that there have 
ted some of the laws that rule 


Susiness in Canada, that have 


d the rights of generations of 
llans, that have resulted in huge 
nts being made or withheld. 
in 1949, there arose the vital 
as to whether Mary, the 
‘rmaid in a-_railwav_ hotel, 
work an extra two hours a 
t was here that the slow and 
g machinery of the Law was 
motion. 
y's Case was national in scope, 
'h to this day she and her kind 
lothing of the story behind her 
of work. At the end of it she 
ily half aware that the titans 
ted over her 120 extra minutes 
1. The case was the dispute 
n the Canadian Pacific Railway 
he Government of British 
1a regarding the hours of work 
Empress Hotel, Victoria. Was 
railway employee or an hotel 
9 
n the case dragged through the 
Ourts, up to the Appeal Court 
e¢ Supreme Court in Ottawa, 
Farris, appearing for the BC 
iment, probably knew that it 
nd up before the Judicial Com- 
of the Privy Council. Over to 
d went the chief protagonists 
clr assistants, an honored com- 


of VIPs in planes and liners, 


bound for London hotels. Hundreds 
of hours of work had gone into the 
briefing and preparation of this issue. 
Thousands of questions had been 
asked of witnesses, and advisers had 
thumbed through rows of reference 
books, books on constitutional law, 
books on the rights of Canadian Prov- 
inces and the formation of the rail- 
road. 

Then the Law, inconsistent as ever, 
staged its greatest anti-climax. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain sits at a long 
table in which is cut a semi-circle. 
The Committee members, five or 
seven in number, attend without robes, 
without wigs. Their manner is_ in- 
formal. Senator Farris, in wig and 
gown, sat in the semi-circle, equi- 
distant with his legal opponent from 
their Lordships. No oratory is en- 
couraged, no fine phrases, none of the 
lawyer’ s fine flourishes. It was as if 
the case of Mary the chambermaid, 
about whom there had been such rich 
rhetoric, had exhausted itself. But 
the Law-Lords pondered, and eventu- 
ally awarded the case to Farris. Mary 
could lop two hours off her weekly 
stint. 

Farris steered more cases than he 
can remember to the Privy Council. 
He pored over such bewildering 
questions as “What is a harbor?” and 
“What is a contract?” 

Farris enjoyed the Privy Council, 
and made close friends with such men 
as Lord Simon, Lord Birkett, Lord 
Oaksie (who presided at the Nurem- 
burg Trials), and Lord Morton. “I 
was against the abolition of the Privy 
Council as the last Court of Appe: i] 
in Canadian cases,” he says. “I still 
regret it. It was one of the last ties 
with the Crown, and it gave us the 
tradition of English I aw.” 


9} THOUGH HE can be overpoweringly 
aloof, Farris surprises the Court at 
times with the aptness of his repartee. 
In one case, when the CPR was being 
sued by the owner of a warehouse for 
damage resulting from a fire, opposing 
counsel produced a fistful of press 
photographs showing the progress of 
the flames from hour to hour. When 
Farris stood up, he was fingering 
another photo, and the Judge asked; 

“Are we to have more pictures from 
your side, Mr. Farris?” 

The white poll jerked up. “No, my 
Lord,” he said. “We did not know 
there was going to be a fire.” 

Out of Court, he was talking one 
day with a C hief Justice, who revealed 
he spoke Gaelic. “It’s useful,” he said. 

“It conceals your ignorance when you 
know little about the subject.” 

Farris was bland. “Why don’t you 
write your judgments in Gaelic?” he 
asked innocently. 

The background for the unique 


for Lawn Specimens 


Each 
FORSYTHIA 3-4 ft. stem $3.75 
HYDRANGEA P.G. 3-4 ft. stem 3.50 
LILACS in variety 3-4 ft. stem 4.75 
VIBURNUM CARLESI 3. ft. stem 7.50 
SNOWBALL 3-4 ft. stem By 
WEIGELA EVA RATHKE _ 3-4 ft. stem 3.75 
FLOWERING CRABS 4 ft. stem 4.75 


FLOWERING CHERRIES 3-4 ft. stem 4.75 
FLOWERING ALMOND 3-4 ft. stem 5.45 
MOPHEAD CATALPA 5-6 ft. stem 6.50 
LABURNUM 3-4 ft. stem 5.25 
SCARLET THORN 6-8 ft. stem 5.40 
WEEPING CARAGANA _ 3-4 ft. stem 4.75 
PYGMY CARAGANA 3-4 ft. stem 4.75 





Hydrangea P.G. grown as a 
standard. 









Our CATALOGUE describes over 1,000 varieties of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Perennials, Alpines, Vines and Roses. Send for your copy. 
Free on request. 
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position he has attained in Canadian 
jurisprudence began when he first 
moved to British Columbia from New 
Brunswick early in the century. He 
had degrees from Acadia University 
and Pennsylvania University, but the 
West at first failed to welcome him 
with profitable briefs, and he was 
only another struggling lawyer, putting 
policemen into the witness box to find 
out what the case was all about. He 


Was appointed Public Prosecutor, a 








industrial and domestic demand. 





WHERE SIR ISAAC BROCK 


DIED 


To stop the American invasion in the War of 1812, 

near Queenston Heights, a second gigantic powerhouse 
rises on the cliff side. It will provide a 295-foot 

drop as opposed to the 180-foot drop at the Falls. 


1,000 


HARD ROCK MINERS 








DIGGING FOR WHITE GOLD 


Tourists to Niagara Falls this spring can see 

one of the greatest hydroelectric engineering projects 
in full swing, the Sir Adam Beck Power Development 
to add 700,000 horsepower for Ontario's growing 


Canada Needs Popula 


position which carried with it the 
job of Clerk of the Court, which 
obliged young Farris to keep an ac- 
counting of the fines paid in. Since, 
even today, he is unable to strike a 
balance that would satisfy an ac- 
countant, and usually files checks un- 
der his blotter in his chambers (later 
to be collected by his secretary), it 
can be imagined that there was some 
frantic accountancy at the end of the 
month. 





\ 
tion 


Are among 5,000 men on the job. 
Engineers are making two canal currents 
cross one another to feed turbines. 








Farris became busy with extradition 
cases, with the small beer of the police 
court, and with suits on behalf of 
workers before the days of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He liked 
poker, and picked up more than he 
put down, but the financial picture 
was such that there were often times 
when he was glad to put in a sixteen- 
hour day on small cases that had to 
be caught on the fly, and were paid 
for in the same way. He is grateful 









Will be improved by adjusting 
o the flow more evenly. 


ENOUGH STEEL FOR 


18000 


AUTOMOBILES 


Enough steel to make 18,000 automobiles 
is being used in the construction. 


Atlas and all other plants on Ontario's 100-mile Industrial Row will benefit. 

Cost will be $157 millions and ultimate capacity two million h.p. 

In almost every phase of the work Atlas specialty steels are indispensable. 
Atlas Mining Stee!s are being used exclusively. 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO 


STAINLESS STEELS - TOOL STEELS - HIGH SPEED STEELS - MINING DRILL STEELS - SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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ing like it” he says today. “You haye 
to think on your feet.” 

Since 1783 there have been Fa: :ises. 
and Loyalists in New Brunswick. The 
“de Beque” comes from his mo her's 
family, and he says: “I like to se. ['m 
good Scottish, for my father’s m \ther 
and my mother’s father both came 
from Scotland.” His father we the 
Hon. Lauch Farris, Minister of gy. 
culture in New Brunswick. 

Farris married Evelyn F. Keirstead, 
a fellow student at Acadia, \. hose 
father was a professor, and then ‘here 
were four children to spur him 5n in 
his partnership with a man who first 
joined him as a student—Roy Svultz, 
who is still with him after 41 \ ears. 

In 1917 Farris went into POiitics, 
succumbing to an urge that alflicts 
most lawyers at some period or other, 
He became Attorney General, and his 
friends say of him: “He might have 
made a great statesman.” “If he had 
turned to commerce, he could also 
have been a rich man,” Roy Stultz says 
ot him. But the Senator says o! him- 
self: “I spent a lot of money, but | 
never made a lot.” (He did not trouble 


to explain how this feat can be ac- 
complished. ) 
He was in politics for five years, but 


many of his friends think the turning 
point came when he left to become 
counsel for the BC Electric and the BC 
Telephone Company, Solicitor for the 
Bank of Toronto, and Canada’s envoy 
to the US Bar Convention. He was 
summoned to the Senate in 1937, and 
the same year became President of 
the Canadian Bar Association. 

He retained his memory of carl 
days of struggle. When opposed by 
a young lawyer in the Supreme Court. 
his adversary nervously introduced 


himself to the Judge with the words 
“My name's Tupper.” 
The Judge was Farris’s brother, the 


Hon. Wendell Farris, Chief Justice. 
but the Senator was 01 his feet I 
instant. 

“My name's Farris,” he said with 
instinctive gallantry. 

In his office, the big panelled oom 
high above Vancouver, he can !ook 
over the harbor and to the far shore 
where he has fished enthusias! cally 
through the years. The walls bes: rec- 
ord of his reputation in Londo ind 
Ottawa — signed photographs his 
legal friends and a picture of hinselt 
in the great arena, the Privy Cov nc. 


The snowy poll nodded, an. the 
Scottish mouth smiled as he t: to 
condense in one sentence the ye. 5 o! 


concentration, the triumphs anc dis 
appointments of a lawyer’s life He 
employed the summing-up use DS 


many lawyers in similar cir um- 
stances: 

“When you are young you ose 
some cases you should have wi in 
later vears, you win some casc U 
should have lost. So on the whole | 0U 
can say that Justice has n 
served eg 

ROLAND D 
e 
Wanted. Bachelor, clean, elect 


equipped, refined lady, April, Ma 
3-4862—Ortawa Journal. 
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A Canadian Screen Parable 


HE ACADEMY AWARD celebrations 
R ive come and gone, leaving the 
winners with their glory, and the 
emp!y-handed to console themselves 
as best they can. While some of the 
fina) decisions seemed a __ little 
mysterious, nobody is likely to quarrel 
with the selection of Shirley Booth’s 
Lola in Come Back Little Sheba as 
the outstanding feminine performance 
of 1953. There should be general 
satisiaction, too, in the choice of the 
National Film Board’s Neighbors as 
the best short subject of the year. 

Ncighbors, which was produced by 
Norman McLaren, is a vivid little 
parable which describes the struggle 
of two men over the possession of a 
marigold that grows on their mutual 
lawn. Like most short subjects, it is 
filled with the necessary element of 
violence. Unlike the majority, how- 
ever, it is enlivened by high pictorial 
wit, and by an odd symbolic tech- 
nique which employs grown-up actors 
against a background as naive as a 
child's nursery. Completely uncon- 
ventional in treatment and approach, 
it has the audacity to conclude with 
a “message’—the simple scriptural 
injunction, “Love Thy Neighbor”, 
flashed on the screen in a dozen 
different languages, 

Neighbors is indeed a_ message 
over its entirety; and it may have been 
this element, certainly an odd one by 
current standards, that caused local 
exhibitors to eye it sceptically before 
it won its Award. (Violence is the 
significant element in the majority 
f screen short subjects, but the 
violence itself, as a rule, has no signi- 
ficance whatever. ) 

Now that Neighbors has won recog- 
nition in the country next door, it is 
being enthusiastically publicized in 
our own. There is probably a parable 
in iS too. 

\ccording to advance rumors, 
Bette Davis's performance in The 
Stur placed her in the running for an 
Acidemy Award. This was, I’m afraid, 
a inisguided notion on somebody’s 
Pp for the Davis performance here 


A 


lo at times very much like a par- 
iciiarly vindictive travesty of most 
Da. is performances to date. 

e plays the role of an aging star, 
fighiing for a return to the screen. 


The part demanded that she face a 
relic ‘(less Camera in a deliberately ill- 
chosen wardrobe—girlish floppy hats 
alte'nated with daring models of 
dub ous sophistication, and badly 
desiened frocks with peplums to em- 
Phasize a thickened waist-line. Never 
4g)! to blench at an assignment, how- 
eve tough, Bette throws herself into 
this one with the fatal frenzy of 
sonicone throwing herself into a canal. 
Uniortunately there seems to have 
been no one on the bank to pull her 
Out and set her in the right direction. 

\ccompanied by her Oscar, the one 
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remaining symbol of her past glory, 
Maggie, the heroine of The Star, sets 
out to get drunk and winds up in the 
police station. She is bailed out by a 
former admirer (Sterling Hayden), 
and after a period of sobering up, 
returns to the studio and secures a 
minor role. Once back before the 
cameras, however, Maggie highhand- 
edly wrenches the story out of the 
director’s hands and plays it in her 
own misguided fashion. The tragic 
climax is supposed to arrive when 
she sits alone in the screening room 
and recognizes for the first time what 
the years have done te her face and 
her art. Bette Davis gives this sequence 
the full treatment, even going to the 
length of falling flat on her face. 
It should be affecting, but I’m afraid 
it isn’t, for Maggie is a creature with- 
out meaning, full of sound and 
gesture, signifying nothing. 

It is worth remembering how 
brilliantly and touchingly Bette Davis 
played a similar role in All About Eve, 
which was written and directed by 
Joseph Manciewicz. The fault, it 
would seem, is not in our stars but 
largely in their scripts. 

Jeopardy, a highly contrived thril- 
ler, presents a husband and wife in a 
double predicament. The husband 
(Barry Sullivan) is trapped by a fall- 
ing timber from a rotting jetty, while 
the family is off on a Mexican vaca- 
tion. The wife (Barbara Stanwyck) 
sets off to get help and is presently 
trapped herself by a roving criminal, 
who is interested in taking over the 
convertible, the husband's identifica- 
tion papers, and presently, the heroine 
herself. The direction cuts excitedly 
between the two dilemmas, alternate- 
ly revealing Barry Sullivan’ with 
the tide lapping higher and higher, 
and Barbara Stanwyck bargaining 
futilely with her lecherous assailant. 
(“Pl “give you anything you want. 
And I mean anything’). 

A fair amount of routine tension 
is developed, though every movie- 
goer knows that rescue will arrive 
before the tide reaches Mr. Sullivan's 
chin (but not a second sooner). Ralph 
Meeker, the owner of probably the 
most radiant denture on the screen, 
plays the criminal, and works up con- 
siderable swagger without shaking the 
Stanwyck composure. “I suppose 
every wife has sometimes wondered 
what she would do in a situation of 
this sort,” she muses at one point, a 
reflection that sheds a curious new 
light on America’s dreaming house- 
wives. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 


NBC’s “Hamlet” TV or Not TV?— 
Headline in Variety. 

Or take arms against an NBC of 
troubles? 
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Frequent sailings from New York to SOUTHAMP- 
TON—LE HAVRE—ROTTERDAM by famous NIEUW 
AMSTERDAM, VEENDAM, MAASDAM and RYNDAM 
... Direct to ROTTERDAM by ali-first-class motor- 
twins WESTERDAM and NOORDAM. 


For eighty years, experienced 
travelers have enjoyed the 
finest transatlantic life on 
Holland-America liners. Here’s 
where shipkeeping . . . sea- 
faring . . . cuisine and service 
reach peak perfection. Too, 
for truly warm, sociable hos- 
pitality, you'll find a friendly 
Holland-America crossing a 
new, different experience ! 


Special Sailing from MONTREAL 
RYNDAM ¢ JUNE 20 


to Southampton, Le Havre, Rotterdam 
Tourist $170 up; First Class from $250. 





MONTREAL: Laurentien Hotel, Dominion Square, Montreal 2, P.Q / A 413 GOOO 

WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg, Man \ ’ ona 
WELL-RUN 

VANCOUVER: 591 Burrard St., Vancouver 1, B.C , smup~ 










DIRECT TO ROTTERDAM for as little as $150 


on modern Netherlands Government ves- From Halifax: GROOTE BEER April 18; 
sels. Good food, seamanship, cleanliness. WATERMAN April 25 

Cabin berth $160. Dormitory $150. From Montreal: GROOTE BEER June 6, 

s July 28, Aug. 21, Oct. 3 

DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF SHIPPING From New York: GROOTE BEER Moy 13, 
(Ministrie van Verkeer en Waterstaat), July 1*; WATERMAN May 21, June 20° 
The Hague—HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, July 13, Sept. 16; ZUIDERKRUIS : 
Agents. Aug. 29. *Student sailings 
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ALL LIQUOR COMMISSION STORES 
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“= THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA : : 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


as well as an 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Applications are invited for the post of 
1. Professor and Chairman of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
| 2. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
Appropriate academic qualifications, broad experience in Mechanical Engineering 
| with special interest in thermodynamics and power plant design are desirable 
| Starting salaries depend upon qualifications and experience 
Generous retirement plan, group insurance and other benefits are available 
Duties commence September Ist, 1953 
Applications should be accompanied by a curriculum vitae, a recent photographic 
likeness and be submitted to the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture 
not later than June Ist, 1953. 
FURTHER INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO 
A. E. MACDONALD, DEAN a . 
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ne log per acre 


One 14-foot log, twelve inches in 


diameter 


’ 


is the equivalent of pulp and 


paper’s annual harvest per acre from 


its woodlands. The annual growth 


in these forests exceeds this cut. 


With its policy of perpetual yield, this 


industry operates its woodlands as an 


everlasting source of wealth for Canada. 


Consult Us... That’s Our Business! 


Puce & Py per Inpusrry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


UFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Our Busy Politicians 


(From Hansard) 


Fa MR. ROBICHAUD (GLOUCESTER) . , at 
A) page 2388 of Hansard the hon. mem. 
ber for Montmagny-L’Islet quoting from 
the New York Daily News crowned 
the Minister of Finance with a nev title, 
“The wizard of Ottawa”. I am wonder. 
ing if the hon. member has done any re. 
search about the term “wizard”. 
AN Hon. MEMBER: He meant lizz;d, 
Mr. RosicHaupD: I doubt it. If he had 
referred to Webster’s dictionary he 
would have found the following cefinj- 
tion of “wizard”: 
One devoted to the black art; « ma- 
gician; a sorcerer. 
Winston’s Universal dictionary goes 
further and defines “wizard” as follows: 
A person supposed to possess magical 
or supernatural power derived {rom 
alliance with the devil, or with evil 
spirits. 
An English author and journalist Henry 
Mayhew published a work entitled /on- 
don Labour *and London Poor in {8§|. 
Therein I find the following fitting quo- 
tation: 
I call myself a wizard as well. but 
that is the polite term for conjurer; in 
fact I should think that wizard meant 
an astrologer, and more of a fortune 
teller. 
Is this what hon. gentlemen opposite 
have in mind in calling the Minister of 
Finance a wizard? And may I be per- 
mitted to refer my hon. friends to a 
citation from Sir Leslie Stephen in his 
book Hours in a Library, where he 
says: 
There is some reason for suspecting 
that the great “wizard” has lost some 
of his magic power. 
This seems to be exactly the consensus 
now prevailing among the majority of 
taxpayers in Canada about the so-called 
“wizard of Ottawa”. Or should I rather 
leave my hon. friends with this thought 
from Dryden? 
The wily wizard must be caught 
The Canadian taxpayers are anxiously 
awaiting the first opportunity to do that, 
too. 
Mr. Garson: Whom are you quoting 
from now? 
Mr. Ritty: They are waiting for 
in Gloucester, too. 
Mr. RosicHaupD: I now turn to the h¢ 
member for Saint John-Albert, whose 
mastery of language is excelled only by 
the superfluity of his words in a desert 
of ideas, who has not restricted his cyni- 
cal remarks to the hon. member for 
Greenwood, but has extended them to 
the provincial government of ‘ew 
Brunswick. He is quoted as saying at 
page 2476 of Hansard after referring to 
the cut in the cigarette tax— 
Mr. Ricey: A great deal of mutuai re- 
spect between you and the new goy:rn- 
ment in New Brunswick. 
Mr. RosBicHAuD: The hon. member ‘or 
Saint John-Albert, with his nasal-to ved 
interruptions, reminds me of the 0g 
horn in Saint John harbor. This is ‘at 
the hon. member said as reported al 
page 2476 of Hansard— 
Mr. Ritey: You are like a ship in «\s- 
tress, too. 
Mr. RosicHauD: I did not interrupt )0U 
the other night when you were in worse 
distress. 
Mr. RiLey: He just goes on and on, !ix¢ 
the babbling brook. 
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Stuke’s Folly 


ANNIS STUKUS, as gallant a Lithu- 
= anian as ever attempted to pro- 
nounce Kapcianmiesis, has accepted 
the job of coaching the Vancouver 
entry in the Western Interprovincial 
Football Union, and the thoughts of 
every decent-minded man and woman 
will go out to him in his hour of 
travail and despair. In this instance, 
he has bitten off a coaching assign- 
ment which may prove too formidable 
for even his considerable bicuspids. 

The selection and training of a 
suitable team will pose no great prob- 
lem for Big Stuke. If he parachuted 
into a pygmy encampment, we assume 
that he’d turn out a reasonably power- 
ful football club in a couple of 
months. And, after all, Stukus isn’t 
required to produce a Vancouver 
team until the early autumn of 1954. 

But Stukus is facing a much more 
important double-problem of Van- 
couver Weather and Vancouver spec- 
tators. 

Despite all the information in those 
gaily-decorated travel folders, it rains 
in Vancouver. It is your correspond- 
ent’s recollection that, in Vancouver, 
it begins to rain about the middle of 
October and the rain continues until 
the middle of March. This weather is 
very beneficial in the cultivation and 
growth of fir trees and certain shrubs, 
but it does not promote the growth 
of gate receipts at football games. 
Although Vancouverites delight in 
boasting of their mild climate, they 
delight in staying indoors when the 
rains come. 

Undoubtedly this unprovoked as- 
sault on the climate of Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground (Advt.) will elicit 
outraged cries from Vancouverites, 
and it isn’t difficult to imagine Mayor 
Fred Hume climbing to his City Hall 
observation tower and beating his 
breast like an eagle flapping its wings 
before taking-off from its aerie. None- 
theless, your correspondent knows 
whereof he speaks, for he lived in 
Vancouver through six winters and his 
lingerie still squeaks on damp days. 

Big Stuke’s immediate project 
should be a program of education for 
the Vancouver sporting public. He 
must convince them that the man or 
woman who sits in a rainstorm for two 
hours doesn’t necessarily contract 
pneumonia. It is almost impossible to 
build a covered stand for 15,000 or 
20,000 football spectators. However, 
there are many time-honored methods 
of maintaining the blood’s circulation 
in the most trying weather conditions. 
We would disclose some of them 
herein, but we are not sure whether 
the British Columbia laws prohibit 
the advertising of spirituous beverages. 

The indisputable fact that Van- 
couver’s sports spectators have failed 
to display a partiality for their own 
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brand of late-autumn weather is due 
to Vancouver's isolation from the rest 
of Canada. With the exception of a 
mediocre professional hockey league 
and a professional baseball league, 
Vancouver has virtually no major 
sportive contact with other Canadian 
cities. It is true that, on a per capita 
basis, Vancouver has more golfers, 
skiers, swimmers and tennis players 
than any other Canadian city, but 
their spectator-sports have suffered 
from a lack of national and interna- 
tional competition. In the past, a Van- 
couver baseball enthusiast scarcely 
could be expected to run a high fever 
when his heroes were opposing the 
representatives of such towns as Ya- 
kima and Wenatchee. 


Winnipeg audiences sit in zero 
temperatures to watch their football 
games. Edmonton, Regina and Cal- 
gary audiences do likewise. Even in 
effete Toronto, the football customers 
have learned to sit patiently in a 
downpour that would make the Johns- 
town Flood resemble a sun-shower. 
As far as playing conditions are con- 
cerned, Vancouverites are unlikely to 
see a Worse field than that which con- 
tributed to the Winnipeg Blue Bomb- 
ers’ debacle at University of Toronto 
Stadium in 1951. (By the way, bovs, 
vou might as well purchase a tarpaulin 
right now. It won't cost much more 
than a vear’s salary for a top T-torma- 
tion quarterback. ) 


Mr. Stukus will find another small 
Weather problem awaiting him. In 
Vancouver they have a weather condi- 
tion Known as Fog. If a certified copy- 
righted Vancouver fog rolls in on the 
morning of one of Mr. Stukus’s foot- 
ball games, he may just as well call 
off the whole show. In a Vancouver 
tog, traffic slows to a crawl; automo- 
biles are abandoned on main thorough- 
fares and young lovers pass on the 
sidewalk without recognition, 

Your correspondent remembers an 
occasion 20 years ago when the grid- 
iron heroes of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the University of 
Alberta attempted to play a night 
game, under floodlights, in a typical 
Vancouver fog. The players couldn't 
be seen from the stand and the few 
hardy spectators who had managed to 
reach the stadium left their seats and 
walked right out on the field. The 
newspaper scribes went into the hud- 
dles with the players and, indeed, the 
reporter tor the Vancouver Province 
checked signals on the Alberta quar- 
terback on three occasions. (His name 
was Tyerman and he was a fifth-col- 


umnist from the prairies. Tyerman 
always insisted that the Albertans 
scored on one of his plays. ) 

One particularly violent British 


Columbia punt disappeared into the 
fog over the Alberta goal-line and 
players of both teams raced after it, 
uttering shrill cries of exasperation. 
An Alberta halfback. who had been 
deep in his end zone, stealing a quiet 
smoke, stuck the ball beneath his 
sweater and sauntered all the way to 
midfield before his dastardly deed was 
discovered. , 

The evening was considered to be 
a completely hilarious success by 
every one other than the treasurer of 
the University of British Columbia 
Athletic Association, who received 
the bills for this financial disaster. 


But, to get back to Mr. Stukus 
his Vancouver football team of 1955: 

The mustering of a football squad 
in Vancouver will be consider. 5ly 
easier than the task which confro: ;ed 
him when he went to Edmonton 
years ago, providing that his \ in- 
couver backers equip him with a ¢..0d 
bankroll. For one thing, there w.. a 
dearth of Canadian-born — foo! 5al| 
players in Edmonton in 4949. In 
addition to importing athletes by the 
ton from the United States, Stuxus 
was forced to kidnap homebreds trom 
other Canadian cities. 

The Vancouver high schools ind 
junior leagues will develop a. od 
nucleus of youngsters for him. .\ ter 
all, there are mixed blessings in t ose 
wet winters. The ground | seliom 
freezes in Canada’s Evergreen !\ay- 
ground and English rugby can be 
played from October until April. [he 
transition from rugger to the Anier- 
ican type of football can be nade 
readily by any boy with the physical 
equipment and a normal amouni of 
SaVVY. . 

To cite just a couple of examples 
Paul Rowe, an English rugby player 
from Victoria, was captain-eleci at 
the University of Oregon in his sec- 
ond vear and went on to be one of 
the best plunging backs in Canadian 
football. And Tricky Dick Hy!and 
who, with Biff Hoffman, was the 
mainstay of Pop Warner’s Stantord 
backfield in the Twenties. was a con 
verted rugger star. 

The Vancouver executive has hired 
a good man—the only truly Canadian 
coach left in our professional game, 
now that Les Lear has retired to his 
Bar-None Ranch in the foothills 

The executive has 18 months 
which to wage an intensive public 
relations campaign. Since Vancouver 
has been starving for Big League 
sports competition, the executive 
should have no difficulty in enlisting 
the support of the newspapers and 
radio stations. The first thing which 
they must do is convince the prospec- 
tive customers that a few gallons of 
rain won't hurt them. 

For a start, the executive might 
offer a Carley raft and two Mae West 
life-jackets to every purchaser of 4 
pair of season tickets. 

Mr. Stukus will provide Vancouver 
with a football team if the executive 
will provide him with spectators 

Jim COLt‘tAN 
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Dale Robertson's off-screen att IS 
something to behold. The boy really as 
nerve, for who else would buy a fo: gn 
Jaguar car and have red flames pai ted 
on it giving the effect that the w ole 
engine was on fire?—Gossip colun ist 
in Silver Screen. 


We've no idea. 
e 


A start on a $900,000 three-unit aj 
ment project in Etobicoke will be m de 
next month, Irving Boignon, archi 
announced. Located off the Barrie 
the units will each have 26 and 0 
three-bedroom suites. Toronto Gi 
and Mail. 


The plans sound interesting. 
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CE THE “noble experiment” of 

hibition in the United States 
scurded in 1933, the distillers of 

ive been among the top dol- 

rs of Our export industry. The 

American market alone consum- 

te $4.2 billion of distilled spirits 

SIs grand total of $9.2 billion 
ted beverages. 

Distillers are also top men on 
x totem pole. Federal, State and 
clal Treasurers watch with fond 

lions of tax dollars which 
swell their coffers. In the 
me $3.3 billion of the total 
ve bill (paid mostly by distil- 
vent directly for taxes. In Can- 

e Federal Government reaped 

million in excise duties from 
urce alone. Provincial monop- 
ofits on sales and income taxes 

companies also added to the 

tax dollars garnered in 1952. 

irrie Nation, that famous sa- 

ecker of pre-prohibition days, 
ed today with her hatchet to 
ip some bar, tax collectors 
ead the rush to place her in 
irest jail. 
xing “em pure” instead of “law- 

pure” is apparently the proce- 
oday. The imposition of the 
per gallon tax in the U.S., and 
2 per gallon tax in Canada, 
ely reduced consumption of 

spirits in both countries last 
[he 1952 reports of two lead- 
\adian distillers, Hiram Walk- 
lerham and Worts, and Distil- 
poration-Seagrams announced 

Sales and earnings. 

the drys may cheer at this, 
.orkers among the 1,225,000 

! in the beverage industry in 
ind the U.S. and many farm- 
not too happy Distilleries are 
the tarmers’ best customers. 
ily intake of Walker’s Peoria 

alone is some 16 carloads, 
0.000 Ibs. of grain. This grain 
lestroved in the processing but 
and sold as enriched feed to 
nd poultry farmers. 

an oldtimer in Toronto can 
tales of the “good old days” 
ittle were brought in to fatten 
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tor the winter in Gooderham’s vards 
and a man could get a water pail filled 
with good whiskey at the Windmill 
Point distillery for a quarter 

Whiskey is still the most popular 
of all hard liquors. According to a 
recent survey. it accounts for nearly 
90 per cent of all liquor drunk in the 
U.S. Despite the overall decline, lead- 
ing Canadian brands continued to 
show an increase in sales in 1952: Sea- 
gram’s VO increased 3.5 per cent, 
while Walker's Canadian Club had an 
increase of 5.5 per cent. 

Ot more immediate interest to 
shareholders is the outlook for the 
industry. Two issues, soon to be de- 
bated in the U.S. Congress. will have 
a big effect on the outlook for dis- 
tillers 

The first is a bill that seeks to ex- 
tend the tax free bonding period in 
the U.S. from the present eight years 
to 12. A sharp cleavage of opinion 
exists within the industry as to the 
merits of this measure. The Canadian 
companies oppose 3t: smaller Ameri- 
can companies favor it. 

The second, and more important 
point, is the hearing on excise tax 
rates by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which writes the tax bills 


in Congress. The hearing is set for 
May |. The industry has marshalled 
some formidable arguments for the 
reduction of liquor taxation: the 
treasury is losing money because taxes 
have gone beyond the point of dimin- 
ishing returns: overtaxation has re- 
vived the famous prohibition pastime 
of moonshining on an enormous scale 
and this illicit distilling is costing the 
treasury millions in revenue. ; 

Just how heavily the industry is tax- 
ed in Canada and the U'S. is illustrat- 
ed by the statement of Howard Wal- 
ton, President of Hiram Walker: “for 
each dollar of 1952's net income earn- 
ed, the company’s tax bill was 
$13.62.” 

These taxes are blamed by the in- 
dustry for the 8 to 10 per cent overall 
decline in whiskey sales from 195] 
levels. Some of the top 20 brands lost 
up to 20 per cent in sales volume. 

Television, which has changed sales 
patterns in other businesses, is report- 
edly the cause of the recent pickup in 
sales. The Wall Street Journal, in a 
recent survey, says Americans are 
tending to do their drinking at home 
Bar sales decline while retailers re- 
port an upturn in business. 

These factors are reflected in the 
charts. Before considering the com 
panies separately, it would be useful 
to review what has happened since 
the end of World War II. The com- 
panies were then faced with the prob- 
lem of rebuilding sadly depleted in- 
ventories. During the war years, most 
of their production had been diverted 
to commercial alcohols for svnthetic 
rubber programs. This process of re- 
building inventory was completed in 
1949. The advent of the Korean war 
violently accelerated both sales and 
production as millions. with painful 
memories of the wartime drought, 
bought everything in sight. and the 
distillers pushed production to the 
limit as a hedge against being diverted 
again into commercial alcohol pro- 
diction. Alcohols are widely used in 
industrial processes and explosives, 
but natural alcohols have been dis- 
placed to a considerable extent by 
synthetics developed by the petro- 
‘hemical industry 

As perspective was regained on the 
Korean situation and the hectic buy- 
ing abated (some big hotels in New 
York had bought two vears’ supply) 
distillers and retailers found them- 


HIRAM WALKER 
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1949 





1951 
atl 
I 

lly 


selves overloaded with inventory. The 
combination of high distributor in- 
ventory and the increase in taxation 
effectively slowed consumption. 

Much of that inventory has now 
been worked off by the Canadian 
companies, for they have maintained 
their leadership in the American 
market. Thus they entertain double 
hopes of decreased taxes and increas- 
ed sales this vear. 

The net profits of these companies 
were still considerable. In fact. when 
viewed against the general trend of 
sharp declines in profits evident in 
1952 annual reports, they were good 
Hiram Walker earned a net profit of 
$15,674,160, or $5.43 per share, and 
Distillers-Seagrams earned $37,283.- 


535, or $4.25 per share 


ey THE CHART Of Walker shows the 
sharp advance from the 1949 low 
of 2334. that came with the realiza- 
tion that the 1949 recession was end- 
ing, and the company was in an excel- 
lent position to expand SaleS and eurn- 
ings. The Korean war boom gave the 
price another upward imptlse, and by 
October of 1951 the price had record- 
ed an all time high of 60. The impos 
tion of increased excise taxes effec- 
tively halted the advance, and the 
stock tumbled out of the 50-60 trad 
ing range, in which it had moved tor 


yt 


over a vear, to a low of 4] ist 
August. The omission of the $1 extr 
dividend intensified this sharp down- 
trend. 

At 41, with a regular dividend otf 
$3 offering a yield of 7.3 per cent. 
the stock appeared “cheap” to in 
vestors, and as signs of Improvement 
lent 


AU 


in the sales picture became evic 
the price advanced to 44 at vear end 
1 


Anticipation of favorable tax treat 
ment has brought further buying in 





to the stock and the recent 
is testing the 46-48 supply area 
evident on the chart. Any increase tn 
buying could lift the price throug 
this area, and technical analysis 
the chart indicates an objective of 
for the advance 

Distillers-Seagrams has traced 
similar pattern From the 1949 low ot 
14°s, the price advanced to a high ot 
34 in 1951. The same tactors of tax 
ation that affected Watkers caused 
the decline to the 1951 low of 21° 
This vear’s advance has carried the 
price back to a high of 27% 

Its chart shows the area of dls- 
tribution under 30 is now offering 
considerable resistance to the ad 
vance. Should tax developments step 
up the pace of buying, an extension 
of the uptrend to 31-3 


sible from analvsis of the market 


2 seems pos- 


movements 

Both companies are rea lv interna- 
tional companies Their interests are 
worldwide, extending from their im- 
portant subsidiaries in Scotland to the 
Caribbean and South America besides 
their plants in Canada and the U.S 


Ihe history of both is part of the 
history of Canada. The brand name 
OF Se 
Gooderham and Worts were establish- 
ed in 1832 and Hiram Walker in 
1858. With the traditions of nearly a 


century behind them, they seem well 


gram first appeared in 18) 


prepared for another century of 


growth. 
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East Malartic 


24 I HAVE some shares of East 
Malartic Gold Mines. I bought 
them at a much higher price when 
it was reported they had discovered 
exceptionally wide ore bodies at depth. 
Now I am wondering if these supposed 
ore bodies are all that they were first 
reported to be. Any information that 
you can furnish me in this regard will 
be appreciated.—F. W. L., Toronto. 

The ore picture at East Malartic is 
undoubtedly good. At last revort 
(Feb. 4, 1953) further new ore was 
blocked out on the I1Ith level to re- 
inforce the ore body below the 16th 
level located last year. 

Production in the last quarter of 
1952 amounted to $656,225 and the 
mill is currently operating at a 1,300- 
ton rate on ore grading about $6. 

Payment of the 3-cent dividend re- 
flects the good financial position of 
the company, and the new ore dis- 
coveries indicate the mine has a long 
life ahead of it. 

Buying “on the news” is not the 
best of trading tactics, as you have 
discovered. However, ‘the company 
is making money in these difficult 
times and a recovery in the price 


seems very possible. 


Lake Surprise 
¥ GLAD TO see Gold & Dross back 


again. 1 am holding some stock 

in Lake Surprise Mines Ltd. 1 would 
he glad to have your opinion about 
the future prospects of this company. 
G. H. M., Portage La Prairie, Man. 


The prospects of this mine do not 
appear to be good at the present time. 
At last report the company was in- 
active, after doing considerable dia- 
mond drilling in 1951 on the Chibou- 
gamau and Marmora, Ont., claims. 
Further work is planned when finances 
permit. 


Peruvian Oils & Minerals 


ET] WOULD you he good enough to 
give a report on Peruvian Oils 
and Minerals Ltd.? Now offered at $3 
per share.—R. W., Brantford, Ont. 

The company is capitalized at 3 
million shares. Of these, 1,300,005 
shares have been sold, according to 
the prospectus, at the following prices: 
372,000 at 4 cents per share, 528,000 
at 15 cents, 400,000 at 25 cents and 
shares at $l—a total of $194,085 

Petrol Structors Ltd. has an option 
to purchase 100,000 shares at $2 per 
share. If the agreement is carried out, 
a bonus of 50,000 free shares will be 
given to Petrol Structors, by some 
shareholders. 

Another agreement provides for the 
sale of 30,000 shares to H. Paton 
and W. H. Ramsay at a price of 20 
cents per share. J. McDonough has 
been allotted 50,000 shares and R. 
Gordon has been allotted 20,000 
shares for services. 





No further options are in evic ence 
as yet, but 1 million shares have »eep 
placed in escrow. These will be re. 
leased at the rate of 110,00: per 
month. 

Assuming all the present options 
are exercised, 1,500,005 shares will 
be issued, to realize $400,085. 

Expenses to Oct. 31, 1952, toialled 
$32,657.80. Preliminary admiv:stra- 
tion expense is estimated at $25,000, 
preliminary engineering services $25.. 
000 and preliminary development 
$125,000; total $207,657.80. 

This would leave less than $200,000 
of the initial financing to conduct 
drilling on the 62,000 acres of the 
Sechura desert concessions and the 
675,000 acres in other concessions 
When we consider that the cost ot 
a drilling rig of 10,000 ft. capacity 
is $350,000 and wells in Peru run 
to about 8,000 ft. (we are told that 
costs run about $20 per foot). it is 
apparent that balance of the financing 
must be very successful if a full scale 
drilling program is to be carried out 

Another factor to be considered 
is that the odds against finding oil 
in any wildcat is 8 to | and of finding 
a commercial pool of over 1 million 
barrels, 43 to 1. International Petro- 
leum’s operations in South America 
give evidence of this. In 1951 !nter- 
national drilled 180 wells, of which 
63 were failures. Many of these wells 
were offsets to known producers. Costs 
of exploration, leasing and dry holes 
by International for 1951 were set at 
$5,649,400. 

Qil, as we have shown, is a big 
money game and the company must 
raise big money to enter it with an\ 
hopes of success. 


Vassey-Harris 


on Massey-Harris as an est 
ment, at the present marke! 
G. M. S., Shaunavon, Sask. 

The recent market price o 
is close to the low point of 9 recorded 
last year after the decline fron. the 
1951 high of 15%. At this price 
the market is reflecting the her 
doubtful outlook for farm equipment 
that now prevails. 

The reduction in net profits (‘om 
the 1951 record of $15,015,80° to 
$10,868,600 in 1952 and the om:-sion 
of the extra dividend of 25 cents )aid 
in December, 1951, have also hd 4 
depressing effect upon the stock us 
it does not appear to be too attra. ive 
as an investment. 


& WOULD YOU give me your opinion 


Canadian Celanese 


te AS A HOLDER of common Sto. 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 1 sha’ De 
grateful if you will record the rec 
for the less satisfactory showing 
the year 1952, as the directors’ re 
is quite uninformative. — J. K 
Qualicum Beach, B.C. 


The problems of overcapacity ‘0 


Saturday Nis! 
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\tile industry, which apparently 
are onic, were the main factor in 
1g net profits for Canadian 
Celavese from the $3.25 per share 
al in 1951 to $2.41 in 1952. 
Ano! ver reason was the premium posi- 
tion the Canadian dollar which, by 
offering a discount on U.S. goods, 
stim: ited imports of American fab- 


Let h 

iG VOULD appreciate your opinion 
2 to whether you consider Leitch 
Gola Mines a good buy at present 
ms—G. S. J., Fort William, 


\: the current quotation of 82-85 


Lei would seem to be reasonably 
pric This price reflects the doubts 
as ie Stability of the 8 cent divi- 
den te, Which has been in force for 
sever] years, invoked by the deficit 
of $39,122 incurred after payment of 
i952 dividends. Unless a very con- 
side e increase in ore reserves 
develops from the work now being 
done below the 19th level, the pros- 
ects for maintaining or increasing 


é 2s will appear rather dim. Ore 
reserves are now estimated at 103,882 


tons. about two years’ supply at cur- 
ent milling rates, the lowest recorded 
fo er 10 vears. 


On net quick assets, including sur- 
us and investments at market, a base 
value of 70 cents per share is in- 


Dominion Magnesium 


6 WOULD You please give me in- 
S formation on Dominion Mag- 
nesiiom? Would it be a good invest- 


ment at its present price of 15% for 
ony holding? It seems to me there is 
1 future for magnesium in Canada.— 


1. /. B., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Dominion Magnesium is definitely 
m g progress. The net profit was 
nereased from 52 cents ver share 
in }9ST to $1.25 in 1952 and working 
Ci | from $1,729,484 to $2,537,- 


ecognition of this, the market 


pr of the stock has advanced over 
| cent from the 1948 low of 6 
c recent high of 16. 


-e World War II thrust mag- 
1 into prominence as an aircraft 
il, much has been accomplished 
way of bringing this light metal 
gular commercial use. Many of 
yblems of fabrication have been 
\ and the improvement in pro- 
1 processes have made it com- 
in Nrice to aluminum, which 
‘ e as heavy. Magnesium in the 
\ now priced at 24.5 cents per 
in comparison with 20.5 cents 
ninum. 

its control of the “Pidgeon 
pre for Magnesium, the company 
We definitely appear to be in the 
nt of what will be a growing 
Ind vy. J xpansion from the nresent 


6.( r 


on annual capacity will require 


mi t the company’s capital for 
qu ome time, as will the repayment 
of balance of the outstanding de- 
Oe es. Thus dividend payments 
‘eel rather remote at the present 
tin 


nvestment is usually defined as 
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a stock, bond .or other instrument 
upon which a return in the form of 
dividends or interest is paid. This 
company hardly achieves this defini- 
tion yet. Assuming, for the sake of 
illustration, that a conservative divi- 
dend of 50 cents were paid from the 
$1.25 per share earnings reported, the 
present price of 1512 would over-value 
the stock considerably. Experience 
shows stocks selling in this price range 
usually pay about $1.25. Since 195] 
the price has oscillated between 10 
and 16, and for your purposes it seems 
on the high side of the trading range. 

In our opinion, you would be wise 
to defer purchasing this stock until 
it approaches the 10-12 level again. 


Stanley Brock 


es I recently inherited some shares 

of Stanley Brock Ltd. Could you 
tell me anything about the company 
and its prospects?-—B.A.B., Comox, 
B.C. 


Stanley Brock acts as commission 
agents for hardware and plumbing 
supplies in Western Canada and sells 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment. 
It also operates, through subsidiaries, 
two laundry and dry cleaning busi- 
nesses. 

At last report (January, 1952), 
the company showed a sharp decline 
in net earnings, which resulted in a 
decline in dividends on the common 
shares from 86 to 26 cents, and a 
deficit of $8,870 for the year. 

With farm income generally declin- 
ing, the outlook for increased earn- 
ings seems rather dim, as the current 
quotation of 434 to 5 indicates. 


Miscellaneous 


¥ 1 HAVE a holding of Anglo-New- 
foundland Development which I 
bought at 124%. It is now Selling at 
834. Do you think I should sell at 
the current price, or hold off until 
later on?—M. H., Montreal. 


From the price action of the stock, 
I would be inclined to hold it for a 
while. A recovery to about 11 is pos- 
sible. 


1 have been offered some shares 
in Pickering Uranium Mines. What is 
your opinion of this speculation?— 
D. T. S., Toronto. 

Ihe sponsors of this issue state, in 
no uncertain fashion, they consider 
it to be an “outright gamble.” That 
is exactly right. 


Have you any information on Tro- 
jan Mines?—J. E. L., Timmins. 

Trojan has been inactive since 1947. 
Shaft sinking was planned then, for 
the time when funds became avail- 
able. 


Can you tell me if Empire Drilling 
Company stock has any value? - 
B. G. K., Wiarton, Ont. 

No value. The company — sur- 
rendered its leases and must be con- 
sidered defunct. 


Would you continue to hold Ham- 
ilton Bridge at 14?—G. E. C., Ham- 


ilton. 
I would, for the short term, for 


income only. 








Medium Term 


Quebec Debentures 
Yielding 4.05% 


The new Province of Quebec 4° Deben- 
tures due 1966 are the direct obligation of 
one of Canada’s largest and wealthiest 
provinces, with extensive industrial, 
agricultural and mineral resources. 
The Debentures, yielding 4.05% and 
having a term of 13 years, are well suited 
to investors requiring a strong and con- 
servative Provincial obligation. 
We offer as principals— 

Province of Quebec 

4% Debentures 
Due April 15th, 1966 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 

Price: 99.50 and interest, to yield 4.05% 


Orders for these Debentures placed with 
any of our offices will receive prompt 
attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 
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and your dependents 
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COMPANY Hints on Planning 


Your Will”. 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 








For help tn the planning of all hinds of 
Sales Promotion Printing 


saturday might press 


71 Richmond St. W., Toronto 
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What you should 
know about 








Will it pay you to make a gift to 
the Crown? Can you deduct a 
reserve for bad or doubtful 
debts? Can you deduct an 
amount paid as alimony? All 
these answers and many more 
that can save you money on 
income tax are found in the 
Canadian Income Tax Booklet 

It will help you take advantage 
of all the legitimate deductions 
and file the thriftiest tax 

return ever 
It’s free . yours for the asking 
Fill out the coupon below 

and send for your copy today 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
320 Bay St. Toronto 
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WILLIAM 4. WECKER, Canada’s top car-maker. 





o’s Who in Business 


————_ 
OOOO 


B CANADA'S largest industrial firm 
broke even its own mammoth 
production record last year. On New 
Year's Eve, at the end of the busiest 
12 months in the history of General 
Motors of Canada Limited, a_ sleek 
Pontiac rolled off the assembly lines 
at Oshawa, Ontario. It was the 
200,310th vehicle to come from the 
59-acre plant during the vear. 

There is every indication that under 
the watchful eye of company president 
William A. Wecker, GM’s_ 12,500 
employees will boost the total again 
in 1953. And a 17!2-acre truck plant 
expected to be in production within 
a few months is but one of the 
expansions planned for the neat 
future. 

Now Canada’s top car-maker, 60- 
vear old William Wecker has made 
a habit of breaking production 
records since World War I days when, 
at 24, he was hired by the Hayes 
Wheel Company at Chatham, Ontario, 
as assistant superintendent of the shell 
division. Within six weeks he was 
general superintendent and the 300 
men in his charge were filling the 
demands of a contract which had 
once appeared almost unattainable. 

After the war, his establishment of 
the first plant in Canada to manufac- 
ture front and rear axle assemblies got 
the Haves Wheel Company off to a 
flying start in the automobile industry. 
By 1932 the Pittsburgh-born executive 
(he became a naturalized Canadian 
in 1917) was president and general 
manager of Hayes Wheel and Forgings 
Limited 

Again in 1939, while he was vice- 
president of McKinnon Industries at 
St. Catharines, he not only doubled 
the working force and met soaring 
production demands for dozens of 
vehicles, fuses and other war prod- 


ucts, but trimmed costs on some 
items up to 75 per cent. 

It was about this time that his 
metallurgical knowledge was used by 
a government-owned factory on the 
production of armor-piercing shot, 
with subsequent savings by the Cana- 
dian and U.S. governments of millions 
of dollars. 

Quiet-spoken William Wecker, 
father of two daughters, is early at 
his desk in the GM plant each day 
and is usually late to leave. He has a 
reputation for being very approach- 
able and is a familiar figure in all 
departments of the huge plant, which 
he tours occasionally in a Chevrolet. 

He is well-known, too, in the city 
of Oshawa (pop: 41,000) where the 
firm provides two out of every three 
jobs. Each day the slim (170 Ibs. 
5 ft. Il ins.) company president, 
usually wearing a dark, double- 
breasted suit, drives his own carbon- 
blue Buick to and from work. For 
special occasions a Cadillac is kept on 
hand. 

Iwo dates are notable ones for 
both Wecker and the Canadian sub- 
sidiary which he heads: in 1942 he 
became vice-president and general 
manager of General Motors of Canada 
Limited, and three years later—only 
a few hours after the ban on passenger 
car production had been lifted— 
president. In the meantime, almost 
one quarter of a million vehicles had 
left Oshawa for the world’s fighting 
fronts. 

One of the results of his war work, 
which included being a member of 
the Industrial Defence Board, was that 
in 1946 he became William Wecker, 
OBE, and it was also during the war 
that he became a familiar figure in 
Ottawa. Outside the automobile in- 
dustry, his directorships include those 
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An occasion for celebrating! 

Anniversary Ale was brew: 
especially for occasions like t! 
The lightest and smoothest of 
ales, it leaves no regrets. Yet 
niversary contains all t 
traditional Labatt's* body 
character. Luckily there’s no 1 
to wait until you make a parac! 
jump to celebrate with Anniv 
sary Ale. The combination ot 
thirst and a bottle, or better sti 
case, of lighter, smoother Annive 
sary Ale is an occasion in itsé 
John Labatt Limited. 


*The swing is & 4 
definitely to Sr 


LABATT’S 





Automatic 
Steam Boiler Units 
for Process Steam 
gas-fired and oil-firec 
send for bulletin 
Wayne Forge & Machi 
Company Limited 
256 Adelaide St. W., Toront 
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of British-American Oil Company, 
Por! Weller Drydocks, and Atlas 
Ste Limited. 

Hi is so busy, in fact, that most 
of relaxation over cards has taken 
the ‘orm of a fast game of cribbage 
(at vhich he’s an expert) on train 
and vir trips, rather than the leisurely 
vam > of bridge he and his wife enjoy 
in eir square, turn-of-the-century 
hou with neighbor R. S. Me- 
Lau olin, chairman of GM’s Board. 

| ely, however, he has become 


4 ly regular TV viewer, which 
enabcs him to follow the current 
pub! and political affairs which in- 
teres’ him. He enjoys the occasional 
cig 

| any successful businessman, 


GMs boss has a shrewd grasp of 
maticrs which may affect the future of 
his company. Recently, for example, 
when he addressed the Good Roads 
Association at a Quebec City con- 
vention, his theme was that motor 
vehicles were 10 years ahead of pre- 
dictions in efficiency and numbers 
but highway facilities were a decade 
beh nd 

Every last citizen in Canada should 
be interested in obtaining _ better 
roads”, he declared, “because they 
are learning by bitter experience that 
inadequate roads are a bad investment 
yaid tor by human lives, by property 
damage, and costly delays”. 


JOHN WILCOCK 


100.000 Shareholders 


lelephone stock rings the bell for 
more Canadian shareholders’ than 
any other on the market. When the 
annual report of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada was _ presented 
last month, the announcement that 
shareholders now numbered’ over 
100.000—a record for any Canadian 
company—was but one of the reasons 
why Bell has just completed the most 
successful 12 months in its 73-year-old 
history b 
lhe waiting list for telephones was 
reduced to its lowest point since 1945, 
plant investment value reached the 
phenomenal figure of $331 per tele- 
phone, the dial system was extended 
or !ong-distance calls, and the greatly 
nereased volume of business was han- 
dled without any increase in the num- 
ber of employees. 
other record was broken with the 
arrest stock issue ($49 million) ever 
sol to Canadian investors by a Cana- 
di orporation. 
shareholders have every reason 
to optimistic about the company’s 
‘cts for this year, too. A tele- 
relay link between Toronto- 


Ot! 4-Montreal_ is nearing comple- 

nd last month the company’s 
iW lhonth Canadian subscriber had 
nis ‘phone installed — double the 


nt r of telephones in operation 


ears ago. 


Hoe Accidents 


F.is take a greater toll of adult 
in any other type of home 


1c t, according to the Metropoli- 

Insurance Company’s statis- 
tic Falls in the bathtub, however, 
20} ly considered a leading menace 
to ind limb, actually are respon- 


hI . . = Fes * 
Ole Lor relatively few deaths. This 


{pril 11, 1953 


is borne out by a study of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding fatal acci- 
dents in and about the home among 
the company’s adult industrial policy- 
holders. 

Nearly half of the fatal falls in the 
home took place on stairs, but a con- 
siderable number occurred when the 
victims were merely walking about a 
room, or going from one room to 
another. In many instances a rug 
was reported as the cause of the fall. 
and in others highly polished or wet 


floors, or objects left carelessly 
around, were held responsible. 


The next most frequent classes of 
fatal accidents were fires and burns, 
often the result of the victim dozing 
off in bed or in an upholstered chair 
with a lighted cigaret or pipe, or of 
such »ractices as pouring gasoline or 
kerosene on fires to kindle or hasten 
them. 

“Each year accidents in and about 
the home kill approximately 28,000 
people in our country, about 6,000 of 


them at the main working ages of 
life,” U.S. statisticians report. “In ad- 
dition, at least 100,000 persons are 
permanently crippled or disabled an- 
nually in home accidents, and some 
4 million. more are injured severely 
enough to be kept from their regular 
activities for one day or longer.” 

One of the outstanding facts to 
emerge trom the study, the statisticians 
note, is that a large proportion of the 
accidental injuries in the home are 
preventable. 


ACCEPT 


THIS CVational 


a booklet that tells you 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS — INCREASE PROFITS 





with the NATIONAL low-priced 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


With National, your accounts are 


Cut posting time! Reduce paper costs! 
Eliminate mistakes! Level peak loads! 
End_ balancing problems! 
lections! Build customer goodwill! You 
can do all this and more 
National System of mechanized book- 
keeping. This booklet shows you how. 


It will pay you to read this booklet and see how the 


Mail This Coupon Today! =» 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Speed col- 


with the Your customers 


earlier. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
222 LANSDOWNE AVENUE, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Nome 


Firm Name 


balanced each day . 
end of the month comes, you merely 
detach the statements and mail them out. 
value this prompt 
billing and you get your money in days 


National System can benefit you! 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet. “How 5 
| to Save Money On Your Bookkeeping.” 
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. so that, when the 




















































































































































































The volume of transportation service 
provided by your Company in 1952 was 
n excess of that of any previous year. 
he record grain harvest in Western 
Canada, together with a continued high 
level of activity in industry and in the 
development of natural resources, re- 
n heavy demands upon your 
railway facil 
Notwithstanding a new peak in 
tratiic and gross earnings, rail- 
earnings were equivalent to 
‘ents per dollar of gross, the 
in 1951. The average revenue 
oul lway for its princi- 
e ¢ of freight, was 
n and was less 
ol. On the other 
th labour and material costs 
ghe1 
large grain crop 
from the pre- 
é ement of grain and 
ts constituted more than 
I traftic. Since rates 
if the grain moving 
1ada are still at a 
1899, the brunt of 
rates towards meet- 
iz h r railway ists has had to be 
orne by the remainder of the traffic 
lway nd material prices 


sulted 


ities 
























During the year, $60 million was 
spent on improvements and additions 
to your railway properties, bringing the 
total expended during the past. three 
years up to $180 million. It is estimated 
that capital outlays of $475 million will 
be required during the next five years 
to replace worn-out facilities and to 
continue the programme of improve- 
ments and additions that are necessary 
to keep pace with the expanding econ- 
omy. It is essential that investors 
should have confidence in the future of 
your railway. The return of 2%% 
earned on railway investment in 1952, 
and the low returns in each of the post- 
war years, do little to create such con- 
fidence. 

In order to ensure a sound basis for 
financing new capital requirements and 
a reasonable return to shareholders on 
their investment, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has been requested 
to establish the net investment in your 
railway enterprise as a rate base and to 
fix as fair a rate of return of not less 
than 612% on such base. 

Lower dividends declared by The 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, and a de- 
crease in net earnings from ocean 
steamship operations, resulting in a de- 
cline in Other Income of $6.7 million 
from the peak of 1951. 

The Income and Profit and Loss Ac- 
counts of your Company show the fol- 
lowing results for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1952: 





igre 
nay led s 39, while the aver- 
age incre ah rht rates in terms 
fa i a half only. This 
lisparity itigated to some 
xt \ ised efficiency in trans- 
t is marked'v affected the 

net earnings of your railway 

INCOME ACCOUNT 

Gross Farnings 


Working Expenses 


Fixed Char ges 


Net Income Eco Sree oo 
Dividends -Preference Stock: 
2 paid August 1, 195 


2°; payable February 





Dividends——-Ordinary Stock: 
3° paid August 1, 1952 


3°¢ payable February 27, 1953 


Balance Transferred to Profit and Loss 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and Loss Balance 

iber 31, 1951 esta 
of Income Account 








representing excess over net 


ed cost of tonnage replacement 
Excess of considerations received 


e year ended December 31, 1952... 
of steamship insurance recoveries. 
book 
1cess Kathleen, and compensation for increas- 


$457.808.969 
428,878,189 





$28 930,780 


22,651,775 





S$ 51562505 
12,504.010 





$ 39,078,545 


$ 1.556,832 
1,545,550 


$ 3,102,382 


$10,313,703 
10,350,761 





20,664,464 
SS 23,766 846 


Account $ 15.311.699 








947,332 


Sf) 
— 
wl 


,311,699 
value, SS. 


for sales of properties over book values ‘tsi 305,415 


Miscel 
Net Debit 


wNeous 


Profit and Loss Balance 


Railway Operations 
Incre ng for the sixth successive year, 
amounted to 
-eded the pre- 
by $28.9 million 








ex 











Freig h provided more 
than fou Ss earnings, were 
$25.7 
he ‘ight traffic rose by 
R« n miles, and was 
f n 1y previous year 
vere decreases in the tonnage of 
inufactured commodities, and 
inag would have been below 
1951 level but for the substantial 
n i I i handlings 
P re ‘ gS nereased $1.2 
millior While there was a decrease ia 
t r f passengers carried, a 
highe tion of long haul traffic 
esulted in ar ‘ase in total revenue 
ya sen t 
Gross express earnings were up $4.4 
nillior About $2 million of this in- 





due to higher rates. Net 





reve vhi ire carried to railway 
earnings as compensation for the haul- 
age of express traffic, increased $1.5 


illion 
Working expenses, at $428.9 million 
were up $26.8 million. The cost of 


changes in working conditions and 


32 


31, 1952, as per Balance Sheet... 


333,088 


17,509,114 





$270,456,446 








wage rates for the year amounted to 
$19 million. This cost included the im- 
pact for a full year of the forty-hour 
week granted to non-operating em- 
ployees effective June 1951 and provi- 
sion for the retroactive application to 
various dates of increases granted to 
certain operating employees early in 
1953. 

Maintenance expenses increased $10 
million Expenditures were credited 
with the balance of $5 million remain- 
ing in the Maintenance Fund. Prices of 
ties, rails and certain other materials 
increased substantially over 1951. 

The track maintenance programme 
included the laying of 567 miles of new 
rail, all of which was 100 lbs. or over, 
and 531 miles of relay rail of various 
weights; the installation of 28 million 
ties, of which 96% were treated: and 
the application of ballast to 581 miles 
of line, including 180 miles of rock bal- 
last Automatic block signal systems 
were installed on 135 miles of track. 

The equipment repair programme 
covered complete overhauls of 708 
steam locomotives, periodic repair of 
107 diesel-electric units. and the general 
repair of 37,948 freicht and 1.088 pas- 
senger cars. The utilization of equip- 
ment continued at a high level through- 
out the year. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS (abridged) 








Increase 
YEAR’S RESULTS 1952 1951 Decreas 
(STOSS HaEAiGS: x s.6.0 00 see's $ 457,808,969 $ 428,911,639 $28,897 ,: 
Working Expenses ......... 428,878,189 402,098,807 26,779,: 
INGE FESPIIIOS 0:5 ua o:45's's 003" 28,930,780 26,812,832 Zk; 
Ratio Working Expenses 
to Gross Earnings........ 93.7% 93.7% - 
OCner INCOME hiss owes ots $ 22,651,775 $ 29,343,635 $ 6,691, 
Interest and Rental Charges 12,504,010 12,848,997 
Dividends—Preference Stock 3,102,382 3,328,010 
Ordinary Stock.. 20,664,464 20,100,000 
Balance for Modernization 
and other Corporate 
PPUMDGSOS ong n tire heroics ahs 15,311,699 19,879,460 4,567, 
YEAR-END POSITION 
Property Investment ....... $1,532,182,785 $1,487,838,973 $44,343, 
Other Investments ......... 175,579,208 181,326,551 5,747,343 
PanGged DEBE cs sic deo oseia Ss 112,516,000 99,045,000 13,471,000 
RSIS oi ciras csi ous lois wena sere 552,004,485 538,407,062 13,597, 42% 
Working Capital: os:..66<43:.. 116,925,631 103,859,161 13,066, 47 
TRAFFIC 
Tons of Revenue Freight 
RIB RRIOG cc. Gortclen arantiras iris 61,504,788 60,650,472 854, 
tevenue Passengers Cz 9,868,075 10,460,532 592, 
Revenue per Ton Mile of 
PEOSONNG sree ka eo bie eee 1.30¢ 1.3le ( 
tevenue per Passenger Mile 2.83c *  2.82¢ 0 
EMPLOYEES 
Employees, All Services 95,695 92,012 3,683 
TOtal Pavrous: os vc cesses $ 297,894,376 $ 273,963,465 $23,930,911 
Average Annual Wage...... $ 3,113 $ 2,907 5 136 





Transportation expenses were up 
$11.6 million. Operating efficiency show- 
ed a marked improvement. The aver- 
age freight train load was up from 
1,700 to 1,748 tons, with an increase in 
freight train speed from 16.6 to 17.4 
miles per hour, resulting in an increase 
of 8% in gross ton miles per freight 
train hour. The improvement, while in 
part attributable to the greater propor- 
tion of long haul and heavier commo- 
dities handled, reflects the increasing 
benefits resulting from the greater use 
of diesel power, automatic block sig- 
nalling systems and other technological 
advances. 

Railway tax accruals, at $20.4 million, 
were up $1 million. There was an in- 
crease in income taxes arising mainly 
from the introduction of the 2% Old 
Age Security Tax and the new Tax 
Rental Agreement between the Cana- 
dian Government and the Province of 
Ontario. Taxes on railway income to- 
talled $13 million. 

Net earnings from reilway operations 
were $28.9 million comnared with $26.8 
million for 1951, and $38.0 million for 
1950. The ratio of net to gross earn- 
ings, at 6.3%, was less than one-half of 
the average for the previous twenty- 
five years 


Other Income 


Other Income, after income taxes of 
$5.3 million, amounted to $22.7 million, 
and was down $6.7 million from 1951. 

Net earnings from ocean and coastal 
steamships decreased $3.9 million, due 
chiefly to a decrease in the volume of 
freight carried by your ocean steam- 
ships and lower cargo rates on the 
North Atlantic. 

Net earnings of hotels were up $534,- 
000. Room rates were increased and 
occupancy was higher. 

Net earnings from communication serv: 

ices were little changed. Gross earnings 
benefited from increases in telegraph 
rates and leased private wire business, 
but expenses were adversely affected by 
higher wage rates. 

Dividend income fell $4.6 million as 
a result of a decrease in dividends de- 
clared by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 
Dividends declared on the stock of that 
Company were at the rate of $1.65 per 
share out of earnings of $2.00 per share 
as compared with dividends of $2.20 per 
share out of earnings of $3.10 per share 
in 1951. 

Net income from interest, separately 
operated properties and miscellaneous 
sources increased $690,000. A credit of 
$900,000 compared with $163,000 last 
year, was included with respect to 
Canadian Australasian Line Limited. 
These credits have offset in part provi- 
sions made in prior years in respect of 
deficits of that Company. The credit in 
1952 covers the period July 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1952, and includes an 
item of $546,000 resulting from closing 
out the replacement reserve set aside 
at the time of the loss of the “Niagara” 
in 1940. 


Fixed Charges 
Fixed charges amounted to $12.5 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $345,000. 

The cost of interest and_ rental 
charges payable in sterling and United 
States currency was lower as a result 
of appreciation in the value of the 
Canadian dollar. Conversion of Con- 
vertible Collateral Trust Bonds _ into 
Ordinary Capital Stock accounted for a 
further decrease. Increases arose from 
the inclusion of interest for a ful! year 
on the Convertible Fifteen Year 31% 
Collateral Trust Bonds dated October 1, 
1951, and from the issue of Convertible 
Seventeen Year 4% Collateral ‘Trust 
Bonds dated December 1, 1952 


Net Income and Dividends 

Net income after fixed charges was 
$39.1 million, a decrease of $4.2 million 
from 1951 and $8.8 million from 1950 
After provision for dividends of 4‘% on 
Preference Stock, earnings available 
for dividends on Ordinary Stock and 
for reinvestment amounted to $36.0 
million. This was equal to $2.61 pe! 
share on 13.801015 shares of Ordinary 





Stock outstanding at the vear-end 
compared with $2.98 on = 13,400,000 
shares last vear. Dividends of $1 per 
share were declared on Ordinary Stock 


Land Accounts 
Cash received on land account totalled 


$8.4 million, while disbursemen in- 
cluding income taxes, were $2.6 m. ‘lion 

Sales of land amounted to $2. mil- 
lion, Which included 23,945 acres of 
farm land sold at an average pice of 
$7.40 per acre. Deferred payme on 


lands and townsites were reduc! by 
$860,000 to $5.8 million. 

Receipts from petroleum rent oy- 
alties and reservation fees amoun' -d to 
$3.6 million, an increase of $1.4 m ‘lion 


More than one-third of the incre re- 
sulted from an agreement reached with 
a major oil company, whereby it eed 
to take under lease, at an annual ) nial 
of $1.00 per acre, effective Jant r 2, 
all of the acreage it formerly h: ¢ 1n 


Alberta under reservation at an nal 
fee. Oil production, subiect to ro es, 


amounted to 6.3 million barr: as 
compared with 3.7 million barr: in 
1951. The location of wells at t! nd 
of 1952 and 1951 was as follows 
Field 1952 951 
Leduc 192 67 
Lloydminster 91 62 
Redwater 36 36 
Armena — Camrose 30 4 
Wizard Lake — Bonnie Glen — 2 
Pigeon Lake 20 8 
Various other areas 151 108 
Total 450 279 


In an action brought in Alberta av ns! 
your Company and Imperial Oil Hee 
ited as lessee involving some ot 
acres in respect of which petro Um 
rights are held under a reservati: 0! 
“all coal, petroleum = and_ val) (le 
stone”, the plaintiff Michael | "ys 
claimed ownership of the ‘‘natural 
as not being included under the rr °T- 
vation of “petroleum”. Appeals re 
taken by all parties to the Jud ial 
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tee of the Privy Council which 


offi d the judgment of the Supreme 


1 


if Alberta (Appellate Division) 


ae missed the appeals. That Court 
helt it while petroleum and natural 
gas different substances, gas in 
solu in the liquid in the ground but 

it so-called free gas in the gas 


ni if 
the property of your Company 


essee. ‘he Court also held that 
the natural gas in the gas cap 
ath i to the plaintiff, your Com- 
d Imperial Oil Limited are en- 
extract the petroleum, pro- 
ey do so in a reasonable man- 








nel n if there is interference with 
or tage of gas belonging to the 
plai! This decision will affect about 
one th of your petroleum rights. 
Al er action affecting the title to 


your petroleum rights is one 








brou by Anton Turta, in 1950, 
iva your Company and Imperial 
Oil | ted as lessee, claiming title to 
the jleum under-lying 160 acres of 
and Alberta. The land in question 
\ nsferred in 1908 to a predeces- 
sO! e plaintiff, reserving ‘all coal 
ind oleum”. By an error of the 
Reg ‘of Titles, a certificate of title 
vas sued omitting this reservation. 
was discovered and corrected 
n 1 The plaintiff succeeded at the 
trial 1 judgment dated May 20, 1952 
An al was taken to the Appellate 
Div . was argued in January, 1953, 
and igment was reserved. 
Balance Sheet 
Tot ssets at the end of the year 
am ed to $1,918 million, an increase 
if $5 nillion. 


rty investment increased $44.3 
The capital expenditure for 
stock was $48.2 million, of which 
llion was for freight train cars, 
lion for passenger train cars 
2.1 million for diesel-electric lo- 
es. Investment in steamships 





was n $4.1 million following the re- 
tirement cf the “Empress of Australia” 
and the “Princess Kathleen” 


Canadian Australasian Line 
reduced its capitalization and 
pa ir Company $730,000 on _ sur- 
end f 7,300 shares. Your holdings, 
whi ire carried in Miscellaneous In- 
astments, were accordingly reduced to 


17 lares. 

Working capital was $116.9 million, 
an ease of $13.1 million. Current 
asse vere equal to $2.37 per dollar 


of ent liabilities as compared with 
$2.28 1951 


Finance 
Se equipment obligations amount- 
ing $11.4 million matured and were 
; d 
tible Seventeen Year 4% Col- 
ate rust Bonds dated December 1, 
ied and sold in the principal 
an f $35 million, secured by 
e $42 million principal amount 
f iated Debenture Stock. These 


callable on or after Decem- 

1953, at 103.50% up to and in- 
December 1, 1955; thereafter 

nd including December 1, 1967, 

tages reducing by one-half of 

‘ ent each two years; and there- 
aft | 100%; plus accrued interest in 
se. The holders have the right 

il time commencing June 1, 1953 
to and including June 1, 1960, 
rt their bonds into Ordinary 
Stock in the ratio of thirty (30) 
the par value of $25 each to 
000 ncipal amount of the 





g the year $9.8 million Con- 
Twenty Year 34% Collateral 
: mds and $275,000 Convertible 
Fif Year 3'%% Collateral Trust 
converted’ into 401,015 
Ordinary Capital Stock. 
ansactions resulted in a net 
f $13.5 million in funded debt, 
ase of $29.7 million in the 
of Consolidated Debenture 
St edged as collateral, and an in- 
r thtly more than $10 million 
imount of Ordinary Capital 





Db vere 


standing in the hands of the 

Air ; es 

1 Lines had a net profit of 
dot is compared with $1,084,000 
ne nd $203,000 in 1950. 

I ies were higher, although re- 
eC] rived from Korean airlift 
q ghts was less. Expenses in- 
‘ a result of higher wage rates 
ind terial prices, and included costs 
Pb | for development work and the 
— zation of crews with the new 
ype 11953. which are to go into 
Ser n 1952 

is ansion of operations in Cana- 
da ited in an increase of 8% in 
ar niles. To meet demands arising 
— the quickening development of 
na resources in British Columbia 





1953 





and the Yukon, additional direct serv- 
ices were operated out of Vancouver to 
Port Hardy, to Whitehorse and to 
Prince Rupert. The latter route was 
extended to Terrace, B.C., in order to 
serve the aluminum development at 
Kitimat. The Montreal-Val qd’ Or-Rouyn 
route was extended to Toronto via 
Earlton. 

Application has been made to the Air 
Transport Board for a license to 
operate a scheduled commercial air 
cargo service from Montreal to Van- 
couver, via Toronto, The Pas and Ed- 
monton. Plans are being made for an 
extension of the trans-Pacific services 
to provide a through route between the 
Orient, Mexico and South America. 


Rates 


On January 25, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners authorized Canadian 
railways to make a general increase of 
17% in freight rates, with certain ex- 
ceptions, in lieu of a ri @ interim in- 
crease authorized July 4, 1951. This in- 
crease became effective ‘February 11. 
An application was ma e! on July 14, 
and amended Se »ptember 13, for an im- 
mediate general a een of 8% in- 
freight rates pending hearings on the 
balance of the application w hich asked 
the Board to establish as fair for your 
Company a return of 612% on the net 
investment in its railway property, and 
for a further general increase of 9% 
in freight rates calculated to provide a a 
return, as nearly as may be, of 5% on 
such net investment. The immediate in- 
crease of 8% was rejected by the Board 
Hearings on the other phases of the ap- 
plication began on November 10 and 
concluded on February 5, 1953. These 
hearings included a renewal on the re- 
quest for an immediate increase reduc- 
ed from 8% to 7% based on actual re- 
sults for 1952. Judgment was reserved. 
To meet the cost of increases in 
salaries and wages for non-operating 
employees, the Board, acting on a 
separate application dated November 





ASSETS 


Property Investment: 
Railway, Rolling Stock 


Improvements on Leased 
Property Bee Rtas a i 
Stocks and Bonds—Leas- 
ed Railway Companies 

Ocean and Coastal 


Hotel, ¢ ‘ommunication s and 
Miscellaneous Properties 





























Other Investments: 
Stocks and Bonds—Con 


Miscellaneous Invest- 





Current Assets: 

Material and Supplies 

Agents’ and Conductors’ 
Balances , 

Miscellaneous Accounts 
Receivable ; 

Government of Canada 
Securities 

Cash 


Unadjusted Debits: 

Insurance Prepaid 

Unamortized Dise ount oO 
Bonds 

Other U nadjusted Debits 





1 Be 






We have examined the at 
Profit and s ts 
records of the 
The recor 
ities wt 
1 safe 
In our opini 
drawn up so as 
year then ended, according 
pary 
Montreal, 





secu 
ties 








March 6, 1953 





and Inland Steamships $1,100,587,702 
126,867,977 
135,092,295 
care cate Bae : 62,922,995 


106,711,816 


§ 57,256,249 
19,013,712 
21,307,874 
54,960,200 
19,826,104 

$ 942,448 


3,574,700 
3,262,380 





ndin 


28, authorized a general increase of 9% 
in freight rates, effective January l, 
1953. By the order authorizing this in- 
crease, the Board cancelled the expira- 
tion date to which the prior increase 
of 17% was subject. 

An increase ot approximately 28% in 

rates on grain and grain products mov- 
ing within Western Canada for domes- 
tic consumption, but not including 
grain and grain products moving at the 
so-called Crowsnest Pass rates, or 
rates, related thereto, was granted by 
the Board effective November 10. 

Rates on international, overhead and 
certain import and export traffic, 
which are related to and depend upon 
the level of rates in the United States, 
were increased on May 2 as a result 
of an increase granted United States 
railroads, and made applicable in Ca- 
nada by authority of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This increase 
averaged approximately 6.8% 

As a result of amendments to the 
Railway a which arose from the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners ordered that trans- 
continental rates plus one-third be 
established as maxima in territory de- 
fined as “intermediate territory”. Re- 
ductions in rates to implement the 
order were made on January 15. The 
railways were also ordered to reduce, 
effective May 1, freight rates on cer- 
tain traffic moving over the “rail links” 
between Eastern and Western Canada 
so as to subsidize shippers to the extent 
of $7 million per year, the full subsidy 
allowed under the statute passed in 
1951. The difference between normal 
and reduced rates on this traffic is be- 
ing paid to the railways by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

Railway mail rates were increased 
17% effective March 1, in lieu of an 
increase of 12% effective August 1, 
1951. Percentage-wise these increases 
were equal to the general increases 


authorized for freight rates. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


GENERAL BAIANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 
Ordinary Stock 


Preference Stock 
Non-cumulative 


Rates on international telegraph traf- 

fic, between Canada and the United 
States, were increased by approximate- 
ly 18% on November 1. 
“ Increases were made in certain pas- 
senger train fares, trans-continental 
competitive commodity rates, Ontario- 
Quebec “pick-up and delivery” compe- 
titive rates, and in certain express 
rates. Three important —— d charge 
contracts became effec e covering 
petroleum products, lut bricati ng oils 
and greases. 

In December, as part of its pro- 
gramme for the equs alizati on of freight 
rates, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners ordered the railways to publish 
and file tariffs to give effect, as from 
January 1, 1954, to an equalized uni- 
form scale of mileage class rates. The 
Board at the samé time announced its 
intention of holding regional hearings 
at which certain legal questions could 
be argued, and at which those interest- 
ed might show cause why the proposed 
class rate scale should not be allowed 
to come into effect on the date men- 
tioned 





Services 

New motive power delivered du the 
vear consisted of 60. diesel-electric 
units, bringing the number of sucl 


at the end of the yea 





units in servi 
to a total of 292 

The change-over to power for 
freight and passenger services on the 
mountain territory between Calgary 
ind Revelstoke was con 

Diesel locomotives are being employ- 
ed in territories selected with a view t 
btaining the greatest advantage from 
the capital expended. The p¢ 
been to provide sufficient 
handle the peak volume of tr affic 
each of the selected territories. Ser 
ing and repair facilities are be 
planned so that, whenever traffic is 
below peak volume, diesel “ 
he operated in substitutio 
locomotives on adjacent t 



























1952 


4% 


Perpetual 4% Consolidated 
Debenture Stock. . 


$390.273.997 


Less: Pledged as collateral 


to bonds 
31,532,182,785 


Funded Debt 


trolled Companies .. $ 72,631,987 
Current Liabilities: 


202,364,139 


Premium on Capital and 
Debenture Stock 


Land Surplus 


1,379,928 


$1,917,505,660 


r ian Pacific Railway Company: 
To the shareholders Canadi née Sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com 
gon that date and Other related schedule 





iny at December 31, 1952, were 
i certificates received 





Income ar rofit and Loss 
position he C ) 
information and 





PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. Chartere 


Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 


Depreciation Reserves } 
Investment Reserves 1,645,781 
Insurance Reserve 
Contingent Reserves 
Unadjusted Credits 


Profit and Loss Balance 





5.2902. 98:5 
ments eos 45,202,2 Pav Rolls $ 19.883.903 
Advances to Controlled ay R peaei ss ee 
and Other Companies 7,862,061 Audited Vouchers a — 
: ooead } ot Tr: ic Balances 349.6 
Mortgages Collectible and Net 7 raffic Balan ¢ 
Advances to Settlers 1,077,«-04 Miscellaneous Accounts 
sferr Pay: ‘bl e 
Deferred Payments on Pz 
Lands and Townsites 5,823,589 Accrued Fixed C har ges 
Unsold Lands and Other Unmatured Dividends 11.896.312 
Properties yee 8,266,002 Declared .. i l oe a 
“und . 3,188 540 ther Curre aiabilities 28,392,883 
Insurance F und : 13,18§ 540 Other Current Liabil cine 
Steamship Replacement 
Fund 340 ss 3 999 KO4 
175,579,208 Deferred Liabilities . 122,69 


$533,.051.3 


9 { 
13,188,954 


4,118,819 


3.838.682 
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level of utilization 
‘onomies Can 


this way, the high 
necessary for Maximum e¢ 


be maintained 


Ordinary Capital Stock 


By Order-in-Council P.C. 252 approved 
by His Excellency the Governor- 
General on February 4, 1930, the issue 
nal Ordinary Capital Stock 

‘nt of $165 million was ap- 

by increasing to $500 mil- 

nou! y Capital 





of Ordinary 
Company is author- 
hareholders have 
he issue of $115 
1al amount of Or- 
, leaving a balance 
i of $50 million. 
the terms of the Trust Agree- 
issues of Convert- 
Bonds, your Com- 


anv has issued or is holding reserved 











against I rsion rights conferred 
n the s the bonds, an amount 
f S68 rill ( Ordinary Capital 
Stock, leaving only $47 million which 
vour Directors are authorized to issue 
rf in when required. 





, therefore, of the 
is advisable that in ad- 
be given them to issue 

of Ordinary Capital 

to $50 million. You 
be asked at the forth- 
r, 10 authorize the issue 
umounts, on such terms 
s as the Directors shall 


to time decide 


rs are 





f m tim 
i me 


Patrons, Officers and Employees 
Appreciation is recorded of the support 
many shippers and the travelling 
use your services. Their 
ronage is a tribute to the 
men who make up 
ic organization. For 
operation of officers and 
in your service, your Direc- 
to express sincere thanks 
For the Directors, 

W. A. MATHER, 
March 9, 1953 President 
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You risk loss unless you're fully covered 


by fire and casualty insurance. See that 
you have complete protection use the 
modern, efficient services of the TWO 


The CANADIAN FIRE ‘Company® 
LT 


MEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








55th Consecutive Common 
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Jine 1 next, to 

‘ fers of record as at 

€ f busine April 30 

By Order of the Board 

K R GILLELAN 

Vice-Pres. & Sec.-Treas 


Brar rd, Ont.. March 20. 1953 





Serving West Coast Settlements 


@ SEVEN years ago, before their 
Ri navigation and seamanship could 
get rusty, a group of war veterans 
bought a decommissioned RCN Fair- 
mile, picked an area on the BC coast 
where regular transportation was 
skimpy, and founded Gulf Lines Ltd. 

[heir rapid decision to go into 
business in the spring of 1946, to 
buy a from the War Assets 
Corporation instead of waiting to 
build, which would have taken even 
longer than converting the Fairmile, 
gave them a clean run at postwar 
business in the region where they 


vessel 


scheduled calls. 

The line now extends from Van- 
couver to the pulp and paper town 
of Powell River, on up to Stewart on 
Bute Inlet, and to 18 other points on 
the coast or on islands in the Gulf 
of Georgia. 

While many of these points are 
served only by Gulf Lines, the ex- 
tent of west coast development can 
be seen in the fact that Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships and Queen Char- 
lotte Airlines also serve Powell River. 
There’s enough business in that 
booming town to give everybody a 
fair shake. 

Today Gulf Lines, whose craft have 
logged up to 350,000 miles apiece 
since MV Gulf Wing first put out of 
Vancouver on May 15, 1946, is one 
of the most successful postwar trans- 
port enterprises in the country. 

It is a vital link between Vancou- 
ver and the fishing, logging and min- 
ing communities which dot the coast, 
with homesteads and vacation spots 
on the Gulf Islands. Often the serv- 
ice is the only communication for 
passengers, mail. freight and food 
supplies, for a small settlement. 

Residents of these places know 
Gulf Lines skippers by their first 
names, and their arrival is an event 
in the life of the community. A 


transport service calling at places 
like Lund, Savary Island, Squirrel 


Cove, Bliss Landing and Redonda 
Bay, is a link with the world, some- 
thing to give isolated coast dwell- 
ers the knowledge they are not cut 
off from the outside. 

Mariners like Capt. Darby Mills, 
an ex-merchant marine captain who 
skippers the Gulf Ranger, and Capt 
Hubert Cadieux, former Royal Navy 
submarine officer, now master of the 
Gulf Wine 


figures in the communities they serve 


and their men, come to be 


as much as the doctor and the post- 


master and the Mounted Policeman 
The line’s feature service is a 514 
hour express run from Vancouver 


to Powell River, carrying perishables. 
The ship five 
nights a week with fresh vegetables 


leaves Vancouver 
and dairy produce for sale in Pow- 
ell River next 

Business 1s 


morning. 
seasonal. In the spring 
come the spending thei 
last dollar back to work, 
and in the fall heading back to town 
for the big spree. They’re an important 
chunk of business. In a year when 
they're on strike, or the forest fire 
hazard closes down the camps, they 
be back and forth twice. 


loggers, 


to get 


may 


Logging machinery, chains, ve- 
hicles and camp supplies move stead- 
ily out of Vancouver to the logging 
operations through the summer. But 
freight is doubly important to the 
line in winter, when rougher weather 
and the drop in holiday traffic cut 
the passenger list. The vacationists 
are important summer _ business, 
heading for camps and island homes 
in the Gulf Islands. 

Budge Jukes, an RCN Lieutenant 
Commander and now president of 
the company, planned Gulf Lines on 
his way home from the war with 
Ted LePage, an RN man who had 
been at sea since he was 11. They 
visualized a postwar project for 
themselves with a potential future, 
combining the use of their wartime 
seagoing experience and the types of 
ships with which they were familiar 
and which were being sold cheaply 
by War Assets Corporation. 

Seeing the need for daily ship serv- 
ice among the fishing, logging and 
farming communities of the tortuous 
BC coast, they picked Powell River, 
the expanding pulp and paper centre, 
as the principal point likely to pro- 
duce business for and benefit from 
a daily service to Vancouver. 


© JUKES’ COUSIN John, now vice- 
president, joined them, and the 
company began by buying and con- 
verting a 112-foot, 100 ton Fairmile. 
Changed from gas to diesel and re- 
designed inside, she became MV 
Gulf Wing, capable of handling 100 
passengers and about 20 tons of 
freight. 

A sister ship joined her, renamed 
Gulf Ranger. Because her conversion 
was done by a different concern she 
would be taken now for a different 
type of vessel from Gulf Wing, but 
her capacity is the same. 

A third craft, Gulf Mariner, was 
an RCN Bangor class minesweeper 
of 700 tons. Jukes bought her in 
Halifax and she set a record for the 
trip through the Panama to Van- 
couver. 

After the burning of the Noronic 
in Toronto in 1949, Gulf Mariner, 
carry 400 passengers, 
had to be tied up when safety re- 
gulations for Canadian ships “were 
drastically changed. She is leased 
now to towing companies as a tug 
and freighter. 

[The company has grown from 15 
employees, ex-servicemen 
and five of whom are still with the 
show, to a complement of 35, afloat 


licensed to 


mostly 


ind ashore. 

The original 15 included four 
RCN officers and one RCAF officer, 
and the remainder OR’s. Like most 
servicemen at the war's end, they 
couldn’t turn in their uniforms quickly 
enough and get out of sight of those 
hammocks and the chief petty of- 
ficers. But the companionship of the 
sea, or the chance to go to work in 
civilian life without learning a fresh 
trade, or whatever it is that 
mariners back to the sea, brought 
them back. : 


calls 


ROBERT FRANCIS. 






















































































THE SUN IS EVERYWHERE 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager For Covada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty cents (30c) per share has been 
declared on the no par value common 
shares of the Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1953, payable May 
25, 1953, to shareholders of record, 
April 15, 1953. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. L. T. MARTIN 


Secretary 


Montreal, March 25, 1953. 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 





CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





THE CANADIAN BAN « 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 265 
NOTICE is hereby given Ut! a 
DIVIDEND OF THIRTY CEN 
share on the paid-up Capital St 
this Bank has been declared 
quarter ending 30th April 1953 a! 
the same will be payable at the 
and its Branches on and after FR 
the FIRST day of MAY next, to 5 . 
holders of record at the close o! F 
ness on 31st March 1953. The Tr 
Books will not be closed. 
By Order of the Board 
N. J. McKINN‘ 
General Man 
March 1953. 










Toronto, 6th 
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“KITCHEN FUGUE”: Glamour in evening separates of Irish crash linen 
tea towelling, by Sybil Connolly of Dublin. Exclusive. Morgan's. about $79. 





Conversation Pieces: 


~~ SIRED HAVEN”, prophetic title of Nova Scotian 

Evelyn Richardson’s novel, bringing her the desired 
Ryerson Fiction Award and $1,000; she is the second 
woman to win this prize . . . Canada to become the home 

of Mary Therese Forde, daughter of Rt. Hon. F. M. Forde, 
High Commissioner for Australia, following her April 11 
marriage to Dr. William Robert Thompson of Ottawa. . 
“Courtesy Unlimited”, a project launched by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Ottawa to encourage the habit of 
courtesy by people who deal with the public... Mrs. W. P. 
Fillmore, President of the Winnipeg Local Council of 
Women, to represent the National Council at the 
Coronation . . . June wedding of Jill Foster, daughter of 
Hon. George B. Foster, QC, of Westmount, Que., to 

Robert Leinster Henry of Hudson, Que. . . . new wallpaper 
adhesive that turns even a rank amateur into a professional 
paper hanger . . . Mrs. Walter Schlosser of Edmonton, 

new Provincial Commissioner for Girl Guides in Alberta 
CONVERSATION PIECES: 9,000 educators back at the business 
of teaching, after attending the 93rd annual 
convention of the Ontario Educational Association in 
Toronto .. . the “Big Leap” of the Actors’ Company, 
winner of last year’s Dominion Drama Festival, to the 

stage of the professional Royal Alex, starting on, of all 

days, Apri! 13, with a play about Niagara Falls and a barrel, 
written by Torontonian Leo Orenstein . . . Mrs. G. F. 
London, re-elected Regent of Saint John (NB) Municipal 
IODE Chapter . . . Calvert’s 13 regional trophies for the 
Dominion Drama Festival to be made by sculptresses Frances 
Loring and Florence Wyle of Toronto and Sylvia Daoust 

of Montreal, with the 30-inch figure of the finals award 

to come from the hands of Miss Wyle... Mrs. F. E. McKeown, 
new President of the Regina Women’s Musical Club . . 
CONVERSATION PIECES: Tom Costain, at Smith’s Literary 
Luncheon in Toronto, making amusing comparison between 
writing a novel and getting in a rut, with story of a country 
road signpost that said, “Choose your rut carefully, you'll 

be in it for 20 miles” . . . wedding of Rosemary Baker 

of Vancouver to Wilder Ripley of Calgary . .. press gals in 
the Job Registry business, with newspaperwoman Doris 
Milligan as voluntary registrar for the Vancouver Women’s 
Press Club, to assist organizations seeking trained writers 
Donna Wall, daughter of Ottawa Alderman R. R. Wall, 
elected a member of Queen’s Tri-color Society, highest 
extra-curricular award at the university .. . lucky April 
birthdayers, with the diamond as their birthstone the 
three Canadian women chosen to play at the Stratford, Ont., 
Shakespeare Festival this summer, Amelia Hall of the 
Canadian Repertory Theatre, Ottawa, Eleanor Stuart of 
Montreal and Betty Leighton, a favorite with Ottawa audiences 
and on radio . ._ statistical streetcar sign: “Street space 
occupied in downtown Toronto by one passenger in an 
automobile, 67.5 square feet; in a streetcar, 5.9 square feet 
married by her grandfather, Very Rev. George C. Pidgeon, 
Inthia Leslie Pidgeon, of Oak Bay, BC, to Samuel J. Dolin, 


of Toronto. 


















































































CANCER IS YOUR PROBLEM: Help 
Toronto reach its objective of $160,- 
000. Send your donation to the 
Canadian Cancer Society, 276 
Simcoe Street. 
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ALBERT COLL 


Founded 1857 


Courses Offered 
Grades V.I & VIII @ High School 
up to and including Grade 


XIII or University Entrance @ 
Secretarial Course @ Business 


Administration and Commerce 
Course @ Dramatic Art, Piano, 
Vocal and Cultural Courses.@ 
Swimming. Life Saving and all 
Physical Recreation 


f) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE MANOR 
for Girls & Young Women 


GRAHAM HALL BAKER 
for Young Men HOUSE 
for Boys 
—P omplete information ond 
ustrated prospectus, please 
write to: 
Rev. A. E. MacKenzie, B.A., Principal 
ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
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Prodigy’s Progress 


a CANADIAN-BORN _ pianist — Ellen 
Ballon was only five and a half 
when the Mavor of Montreal lifted 
her to the piano stool on the Windsor 
Hall stage in Montreal and, with 
understandable indulgence, wished 
her well with her concert. The gesture 
could be called prophetic, for all her 
life the volatile Ballon has aroused 
masculine gallantry. The four foot, 
eleven inch dynamo with the purity 
of line of a Tanagra statuette, uner- 
ringly calls forth the protective 
instinct. 

Probably the need for protection is 
illusionary, for if her body is small, 
her personality is remarkable—a mix- 
ture of artistic integrity, indepen- 
dence. spontaneous humor and the 
enthusiasm of a child. And Ellen 
Ballon shines with the soft glitter ot 
onyx, an impression intensified by 
her black hair and restless dark eves. 

Even her parents, Charlotte and 
Samuel Ballon of Montreal, who pro- 
duced seven far-above-average chil- 
dren, must have been greatly aston- 
ished by Ellen at times. At three 
she had the rare gift of perfect pitch, 
and at five she astounded relatives 
and critics by performing Bach's 
Italian Concerto with authority and 
entirely by ear. Entering the McGill 
Conservatorium of Music at six (on 
the Director’s Piano Scholarship, won 
in Open competition), she passed the 
examinations of the associated boards 
of the Royal College of Music. The 
irresistible Ballon was on her way. 

Many a brilliant child has lost the 
spark in later years. Ellen was for- 
tunate in belonging to a family where 
brilliance was not the sole prerog- 
ative of its tiniest member. The Bal- 
lon Trio came into being when all 
three of its members were under 
eight. Ellen played the piano: her 
sister. now Mrs. B. L. Hvams, the 
‘cello; and her brother Harry, the 
violin. “We were probably terrible,” 
savs Ellen today. “but we were much 
in demand by the family. When I was 
away, my brother. Isadore. took my 
place at the piano.” Harry today is 
chief surgeon at the Jewish General 
Hospital in Montreal. Ellen admits 
that in the Trio she always wanted to 


be the soloist. 


x AT SIX she went to New York. 
Among her teachers were 
Rafael Joseffy, Ruben Goldmark. 
Josef Hotmann (she was his only 
pupil), Alberto Jonas. The sight of 
a black-haired moppet trailing a teddy 
bear by one ear soon became familiar 
to the pianoforte’s great. The immedi- 
ate problem was how she was to 
manipulate a complicated instrument 
not intended for a child’s legs. Stein- 
way’s proved equal to the task. They 
provided wooden pedals over the re- 
gular pedals. In their New York 
house, Ellen’s discarded wooden pedals 
stand among their trophies. 

But Steinway’s could do nothing 
about hands so small that even today 
they can stretch only an octave 
Looking at her hands, whose tavered 
fingers and wafer-thin palms give no 


suggestion of their power, Ellen 


Ballon said the other day, “I use my 
head to make up for the handicap of 
my hands. I improvise.” She has 
the smallest hands of any celebrated 
concert pianist in the world. 


Fame came when Ellen Ballon was 
still a child. She cannot remember 
when she went through the perilous 
transition from child prodigy to 
mature artist. She remembers playing 
at one of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
Sunday night concerts in New York, 
when she was no longer a child. She 
was to play the difficult Greig Con- 
certo but found no time for rehearsal. 
She mounted the stage nervously—to 
this day she always regards each con- 
cert as her first. She need not have 
worried. So good was her perform- 
ance that critics cited her as an 
example of an artist who perfected 

painstaking 
received an 


her performance with 
rehearsals. And_= she 
accolade denied to all but a few 
musicians, however great. One of the 
hard-boiled ushers turned to a mate 
and said, “The kid can sure play!” 

Ellen Ballon believes the artist 
should be a _ rounded personality 
capable of responding to stimuli out- 
side the narrow channel of specializa- 
tion. She attaches stickers of brightly- 
colored birds to her letters. And she 
loves chocolate sauce, and birthday 
parties for children, enlivened by the 
tinkle of music-boxes. She says she 
began her world-famous collection of 
miniatures with glass penguins because 
“they reminded me so of my friends.” 

The collecting habit struck her 
about ten years ago when a broken 
ankle gave her leisure for one of the 
few times in her life. Among her 
favorite miniatures are her Dresden 
china eighteenth century musicians, 
particularly the violinist. with a bow 
that moves. This Ballon is oddly 
different from the Ballon dramatically 
wrapped in an orange full-length cape 
by Valentina who might have stepped 


Rapid Grip ana 
ELLEN BALLON: Integrity. humor and enthusiasm. 





from the pages of Vogue, or from 
the artist who says, “In work I always 
refuse to be satisfied with second 
best.” 

But there is something of the child 
too, in her enjoyment of an incident 
which took place in London severa 
years ago. Ellen was on a concert 
tour when her old friend, Lord 


Beaverbrook, suggested that — she 
should be presented with other Cana- 
dians at court. Ellen, with no tiara or 
limousine, raised objections. — [hese 
carried no weight with a born 
organizer like “The Beaver’. Lads 
Beaverbrook loaned her tiat and 


Lord Beaverbrook his Daimlc As 
the car queued up before Buckingham 
Palace, the crowd at the gate asked 
the guard who that was. 

“Lady Beaverbrook,” — sa! the 
guard, in his knowledge o! the 
aristocracy’s cars. As one 
Beaverbrook papers was then com duct- 
ing a campaign extremely | lar 
with the working class, a cheer went 
up and Ellen, with all the self-posses 
sion of a concert artist, accepte me 
ovation in Lady Beaverbrook’s 


¥ IN SPITE of her solid wor! wide 
fame, last February in Monte: 
she faced the most difficult task het 


career. Few who saw her on the 
stage, an exquisite little figure sw. ‘ned 


in white Italian silk with a= h./jin 
blue band extending diagonall\ 
shoulder to hem, could guess th 
was an ordeal. 

She played, and played m 
cently. Only afterwards did she «mu 
to a few close friends how muc 
prayed for success that night. ‘0 
this was her memorial to her be.ed 
brother, Isadore, a noted lawyer ‘nd 
a Queen’s Councillor, who died ast 
year of cancer. This was her pers: a! 
tribute to him; for every cent 
to The Cancer Research Societs 
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RE IS a touch of Irish im- 
ence about a red flannel skirt 
e black Connemara peasant 
vading the world of haute 
This happened in the Spring 
m shown in Montreal by 
nnolly of Dublin. It was her 
th American showing and was 
ersonal success for the dark- 
slim and attractive designer. 
o had a costume she 
n Fugue”, evening separates 
rom Irish crash linen tea 


called 


. Connolly has stepped in three 
rom coat and suit designing 
competitive field of “Collec- 
Last year, at a Dublin show- 
had become so well-known 
U.S. buyers converged on her 
nd bought the entire collection 
1 display. Now Morgan’s is 
cing her to Canada. 
clothes are not startling. She 
ot believe in exaggeration. She 
Irish women like 
clothes, well cut, well defined 


vell-dressed 


Were Going Strong! 


11s AND Dorotuy CRERAR 


ACROSS 


Mohs ammedan sounds like a 3. (9) 
the muscles? (5) 
woman of “Gone with the wind’'? 


of a crab I put in a pickle 





or a tooth may give them satis- 


ive-day week has given Father Time 
e for it, no doubt (6) 
a lick in a perfunctory manner 


this of war at heart (7) 
music fans are loth to do this t 
if there is (7) 
adept at taking the ladies in (7) 
ne en 6 about this mollusc? (6) 
with batteries? (8) 
n need of a little science to make 
lible (6) 
sardines ccme from? (8) 
cle of the Head Cheese in Britain? 











Fashion 


and made of handsome fabrics. But 
she does believe in the unusual. 
and one of England’s debutantes will 
be presented to the Queen this summer 
in handkerchief linen—45 yards in a 
pleated billowing evening gown. 

Other news from Montreal includes 
a note from Jane Harris listing, in 
her Jane Harris Mayfair, London, col- 
lection, the variety of jerseys now 
available: tweed jersey, mat finish silk 
jersey, featherweight lace jersey, 
featherweight jersey woven with shiny 
straw, linen jersey, striped linen jer- 
sey, herringbone jersey, as well as the 
traditional wool jersey. Jersey has 
certainly travelled a long way from 
the old jumper days. 

And speaking of materials 
Gerhard Kennedy of Winnipeg is 
showing summer twosomes that trans- 
form the old faded denim into prac- 
tically evening elegance. And there 
are plenty of “polished” cottons with 
their handsome glossy finish, and the 
new straw-like material called by 
many houses “Madagascar Straw”. ; 


30. A charming person does, perhaps, on the 





DOWN 


2. CNU is! (7) 

3. The sky might have 
been one (6, 3) 

4. Vassal city. (5) 

5. Subject of James Joyce's pen-portrait of a 
young man. (6) 

7 and 8. Joe and Rocky, evidently needing 
a 3 to give them a lift (12) 

9. Forbid females to wail for spirits? (8) 

15. Lady Macbeth was never so damned clean 
(8) 

17. Shows growth when love is first returned. 

(9) 

19. A heavy, heavey guy, though there’s little 
more than an ounce to him. (7) 

21. But these birds are not caught sneaking 
the cheese. (7) 

22. His strength went to his head! (6) 

24. Shows a tendoncy for unusual wines? (5) 

26. Heartless surrender. (5) 


fallen had Atlas not 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

Hand to mouth 
Cur 
Domestic 
Escape 
Student 
Jisters 
rides 
Overhead 
Improper 
Change 
. Mittens 
Pretend 
. Gigolo 
Diabetic 
Fop 
Hairdresser 


6. A bolt from the 
blue 

Dreaded 

Outings 

Once 

See 2 

Upper 

. Scotch 

Tours 

Argentine 

Ration 

Pandora 

Corsair 

Antlers 

{nigo 

Odor 256) 





































































ELIZABETH ARDEN’S NEW 
CORONATION COLOUR 
PINK PERFECTION 
never before seen on lips or fingertips. 








Duet Lipstick in PINK PERFECTION and PINK 


PERFECTION PLUS 1.25, 3.00 
Single Lipsticks in PINK PERFECTION and 

PINK PERFECTION PLUS - 1.50 
Cream Rouge in PINK PERFECTION a vee 175 
Nail Lacquer in PINK PERFECTION rigs @ ater 1% 1.35 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 








Anytime 
is the right time to 
serve MARTELL 





Che finer taste and 
bouguet of 


yee 


may be enjoyed 
in 30 many different ways Sas 





WPORTED IN BOTTLE BS FROM COGNAC, FRANCE 















PA ee 


THE COAT 
THAT WEATHERS 
ALL WEATHER 


reigns equally well 

on the sunny side 

as it does under cloudy skies. 
It comes with 

its own little rain-bonnet 

»-. as do many 

of the bright and breery 
raincoat delights 

to be found 


at EATON’S. 


EATON'’S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION 





¢ STORES AND ORDER OFFICES COAST TO COAST 


Food 


£ PASSION FRUIT had always s--med 
exotic and mysterious, unt! re. 
cently, in Jamaica, it was seryd to 
us. It tastes much like mild rile 
ice-cream and appears on the rienus 
as sour-sop. The round tropic moon 
shines down through the ently 
moving fronds of the palm trees jus 
as the travel-folders say; bu the 
yassion fruit is called sour-sop! 

Apparently it does not trave! well 
for export. And many other ‘ruits 
and vegetables used as daily fre in 
Jamaica are unknown here. Ve do 
get guava jelly, mango chutney (they 
are now canning mangoes) and 
Picka Peppa sauce. All are of gour- 
met interest. But in Canada we never 
see yampies, a small, delicate, white- 
fleshed tuber tasting faintly of chest- 
nuts; nor paw-paw, much estcemed 
on the Island. It is not to be compared 
in flavor with our own ripe musk- 
melon, which it resembles in color 
and texture. We do not get Blue 
Mountain coffee, which must surely 
be the best coffee in the world 

Nor do we, as yet, get the wonder- 
ful new fruit, the ortanique — a cross 
between orange and tangerine, but 
much bigger than our tangerines. with 
meatier vulp. Its skin slips off as 
easily as does that of the smal! ones 
Cases were recently sent to Canada 
to test travelling ability; so we ma\ 
soon have it on our stands. 

Our chiet gourmet find in Jamaica 
was Picka Peppa sauce (now becom- 
ing available in Canada). We visited 
the small plant at Shooter’s Hi! 
the centre of the Island. One bottle 
has bright red contents and is }: 
HOT. The vlant manager warned that 
northern tastes, unused to really pun- 
gent meat sauces, might find it a little 
unusual. The dark contents of the 
other bottle smelled marvellous, like 
the best chili sauce with something 
added, aromatic, tempting. Driving 
back, I dipped the tip of my finger 
into the bottle and tasted it. Once | 
was stung by a bee, and this ex 
perience was just as startling. 

I am resvectful with the mild sauce 
and handle the bottle marked HO! 
with gloves. I am using the sauces 
a drop at a time in curries, grivies. 
in spaghetti sauces and in such soups 
as mulligatawny. They have murvel- 
lous bouquet and make an incredible 
difference to flavor. 

Picka Peppa sauce, on the murket 
for some 30 vears, is made, th: 
says, of fruits, spices, sugar, Vi \egar 
and capsicum. Local usage labe s the 
capsicum “Spanish Bonnet Pe; er’. 
and I am told that a special ext hot 
Christmas punch is made by spe «ring 
one small Spanish Bonnet and \ hisk- 
ing it through the unsuspecting |: quid 

I have used, for serious hush ind! 
colds, cotton-batten impregnated wit 
orange-colored powdered caps sum 
In the next dark crisis, I shall cilute 
a drop of Picka Peppa sauce anu Tul 
it well into the suffering chest. The 
results, both from the heat anv the 
appetite-rousing aroma, shoul 
highly invigorating and practical!) 1 
Stantaneous. 


>} ’ 
VELLC 


FRANCES SHELLEY ‘‘EES 
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Lighter Side 


Thoreau. Here I Come 


RE are one or two minor 
ints | would like very much to 
with the Department of Na- 
Revenue, and this seems as 
time as any. For instance, 
ns, and why there is never 
closer than the waterfront at 
you happen to need it most. 
e earlier days of civilization, 
x-collector called personally 
ked up his quota. This prob- 
volved a high mortality inci- 
among tax-collectors, but at 
placed the task of organization 
rrying around on the shoul- 
the Government, where it be- 


the invention of movable 
d, a few centuries later, the 
’ svstem, the Government dis- 
it could simply send out no- 
the tax-payer. This was, of 
an improvement. 
vers who resented 
overnment might 


than tearing up 


x-collector. 


You might think 
the Government, 


ts splendid facilities for frank- 
d printing, would send out suit- 


x-forms with its notices, along 
lank cheques, self-addressed 


pes and a thoughtful Thank 


\ny well-run charitable organ- 
does that much, but not the 
nent of National Revenue. 
it doesn’t like to be grouped 
haritable organizations. 
ne time it was possible to get 
ms from our nearest post-of- 
) be sure, the tax forms were 
he ones I happened to need, 
least the presence of any tax- 
ndicated that the Department 
ling to meet the public part 


\fter a while, the Postmaster 


stocking greeting-cards, elec- 
juipment and bone china, and 
stocking tax forms altogether. 
limes tried other post-offices 
formula was always the same 
rms yesterday, tax forms to- 
but never tax forms today. 
| need a tax form I have to 
he way down to the water- 
collect it. 
ge metropolitan centres, the 
ient of National Revenue al- 
Cates its main office at a point 
essible as possible to the tax- 
10 doubt on the principle that 
‘ra journey and trouble will 
m all the more aware of his 
democratic privileges and re- 
ities. Probably the only rea- 
don't locate the office at 





the end of a spur-line in a remote 
suburban development is that the 
idea hasn't occurred to them, and 
maybe I shouldn't have mentioned it. 

I have tried to avoid tax-offices 
since one of my friends told me about 
going down to the City Hall to pay 
her municipal taxes, getting shunted 
into one of the upper corridors, and 
coming out vaccinated. My method is 
to borrow a form from some other 
member of the household who has 
taken the trouble to go all the way 
down to the waterfront to get it. This 
usually leads to trouble, as what 
doesn’t in this business? 

I have other differences with the 
Department of National Revenue, for 
the relationship between us is an odd 
one, highly emotional on my part and 
icy and peremptory on the side of the 
Department. For instance, when | 
make a mistake in the 
final casting - up of ac- 
counts I send the Depart- 
ment long explicit mes- 
sages. filled with friendly 
sentiment and earnest 
promises to do_ better. 
When the Department 
makes an error — e.g. 
when it writes accusing 
me of neglect to file the 
last three quarterly payments—I write 
back hotly, enclosing receipts and de- 
manding apologies and reinstatement 
as an honest citizen. All I ever get in 
either case is a white or buff-colored 
form. On the whole, I think I come 
off better than the Department. For, 
as every student of dynamic psychol- 
ogy knows, repressed feelings play hell 
with the emotional pattern. Doesn't 
the Department realize that in sending 
out these chilly little forms in place of 
honest resentment or retraction, it Is 
repressing natural instinct, and will 
eventually have to pay the penalty, de- 
ductible at source? 

I hope the Government won't take 
these criticisms amiss. We taxpay- 
ers are a cheerful lot on the whole. 
We are just as much interested in our 
own defence as is the Government, 
and rarely raise objections even when 
our defence takes the form of coffee- 
tables. trilights and nylon. taffeta 
drapes. What most of us dislike is the 
leg work involved in getting our 
taxes paid. 

Meanwhile, it is the middle of the 
month and I still haven't acquired the 
tax-form which should have been well 
on its wav a fortnight ago. If the 
Government wants to make something 
of this it had better move quickly. I'm 
looking around for some local Walden 
Pond where I can hole in, if necessary, 
and defy the Department of Internal 
Revenue indefinitely. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 
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The Backward Glance 
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65 Years Ago This Week 


in Saturday Night 


i JOURNALISM Was a_ precarious 
profession in the 1880's. Satur- 
DAY NiGHT’s founder, Edmund Shep- 
pard, had been fined $500 in 1887 for 
accusing a Montreal regiment. of 
cowardice during the Northwest Re- 
bellion, and in the issue of April 14, 
1888 we read that Manager Creighton 
of the Toronto Empire had been 
arrested on a charge of criminal libel 
preferred by Premier Mercier of 
Quebec. SATURDAY NIGHT used this 
occasion to bring to the attention of 
its readers the injustices of the Do- 
minion libel law. 


The death of a man named Jacob 
Sharp of New York was noted; 
apparently Sharp bribed a score of 
aldermen in that city to acquire for 
himself the franchise of the Broadway 
horse-car line. For this he had been 
tried and sentenced to Sing Sing, but 
his untimely death intervened. Though 
Sharp got the horse-cars on to Broad- 
way, what we'd like to know is who 
got them removed later on? 

A large illustration on the first page 
showed a very seductive young wom- 
an wearing either a_ loose-fitting 
shroud or the living-room drapes as 
she lies at ease on a couch. Beside 
the couch sits a sandal and toga-clad 
young Roman looking a little like 
Hollywood’s Farley Granger. It is 
hard to tell from the illustration 
whether he is making a pitch for 
higher education or contemplating 
pitching a little woo. The title under 
the picture is “The Inattentive Schol- 
ar’, without pointing out which is the 
teacher and which the pupil. Our bet 
is that the Roman Romeo learned 
more from the girl than she ever 
learned from him. 

The Rev. Dr. Pridges, a bemused 
parson in Athens, Georgia, preached 
his own funeral oration over his 
before an equally bemused 
audience of 1,000 people. SATURDAY 
NIGHT enlarged this bit of daft drama 
to a discourse on funeral orations in 


grave 


general, and said, “There are too 
many compliments wasted over the 
graves of dead rascals. The world has 
no more right to heap undeserved 
honors on the graves of the dead than 
it has to condone the vices and vil- 
lainies of the living.” Which takes 
care of that. 

Under Society we read that a taste 
for amateur theatricals was being 
rapidly developed in Toronto. The 
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budding thespians mentioned by name 
were, “Miss Lee, Miss Mabel Lee, 
Miss Taylor, Miss Leila Taylor and 
Mr. Maurice Taylor.” The Lees and 
Taylors were probably rehearsing for 
The Family Reunion by T. S. Eliot, 
although they had a fifty-year wait 
before it was produced. 

Mrs. John Cawthra’s At Home was 
held in her Beverley St. residence, 
where 200 guests moved quietly and 
genteely among her priceless china, 
works of art and tastefully decorated 
chambers. Today, Beverley Street is 
part of a downtown Toronto slum, 
and the name, to us, will always be 
associated with crudely-lettered signs 
on the sides of junk-dealers’ wagons. 
Mrs. Vernon, who was then occupy- 
ing Ontario’s Government House, was 
holding rehearsals for her Minuet. 
The “executants” and “executantes” 
were advised to take a peek at the 
opera Erminie, then playing at the 
Opera House, to learn the difference 
between a minuet and a gavotte. Mr. 
John Haye, who was one of the local 
blades of the day, purchased all the 
box seats for one performance of the 
opera to accommodate his large 
theatre party. Even at 1888 prices, the 
cost of such a gesture was consider- 
able, and brother, that ain’t—no, we'll 
spare you the pun. 


x CHAPTER ONE of a racy little SaT- 
URDAY NIGHT serial called “Sally 
Nettlefold’s Lovers” opened in this is- 
sue. A three-column illustration bears 
the caption, “Amos sprang forward 
and caught her in his arms, kissing her 
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lovely surprised face rapturously,” 
This probably sent a whole genera. 
tion of servant girls into a tizz\ and 
set the matrons’ bosoms to hc wving 
like the Bay of Biscay. The accom. 
panying picture, however, only rows 
Amos (who looks all of seventy-five. 
and this before male hormones were 
dreamed of) making the initia! grab 
at our Little Nell, and net kissin» her 
at all. She seems to have place:! he 
bustle in the way, and Amos has prob. 
ably reconsidered dalliance wih 4 
dame hiding behind the thorny \ame 
of Nettlefold. 

An advertisement on page 5 p.zzles 
us no end. It says, “Where Th- Cat 
Jumps”, and under this eye-catching 
slogan is the name Sprigings. and 
nothing else. Was Sprigings a pet shop, 
cat-food emporium or a_nineicenth 
century jive joint? R. Walker & Sons 
advertised ladies’ cheviot tweed u/sters 
at $6.00, silk and beaded wrujps at 
$7.00, and children’s tweed overcoats 
at $3.00, with a five per cent discount 
for cash’ Mantles were the rage that 
year, and several advertisers drew 
attention to their spring stocks The 
young men about town could buy 
such famous English hats as Heath’s, 
Christy’s, Woodrow’s, and Carring- 
ton’s, or American Dunlaps, for $2.50 
$3.00 and $3.50 apiece. 

Miss Harrita L. Cheney, voice 
teacher, advertised for pupils and 
made it known that she had heen a 
soloist in Henry Ward Beecher’s own 
church. A book called The Widower 
Jones could be had in a paper cover 
for 30c or bound in cloth for 60c 
while a trip to the Cyclorama was 
rewarded with a battlefield view ot 
The Battle Of Sedan at a quarter ad- 
mission. The Remington — standard 
typewriter advertisement stated that 
40,000 such machines were in cur- 
rent operation—and probably still are 
in some newspaper offices. Dentists in 
1888 had no professional shibboleths 
about advertising themselves and 
C. H. Riggs, a dentist in’ downtown 
Toronto, advertised false plates (not 
yet called dentures) at $8.00 a plate 
which is cheaper than some st: iks to 
chew with them today. Jake’s Restau- 
rant, situated on the spot now occu: 
pied by the skyscraping Canaca Per- 
manent Trust Bldg., made a special) 
of “Jake’s Virginia Fry”, put up in 
boxes with crackers and pickles, ane 
also boasted a private entrance [or 
ladies. 

In Wichita, Kansas, a bride found 
herself left at the altar by non- 
appearing groom. The minister was 
ready and the wedding fea Was 
spread. The bride stamped hxr foot 
and said, “Dll wait just ten more mit 
utes and then I’m open to pro isals. 
The ten minutes passed, and litle 
fellow wearing a paper coll.© ane 


trousers with frayed cuffs epped 
up, proposed, was accepted, n rried. 
and partook of the banquet. 1h 
was a good pick-up on the yund 
but the poor guy certainly ,0t hs 
free lunch the hard way. 
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